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The International Lessons for the year 1885 are 
now announced by the Lesson Committee. Their list 
is given to our readers on the twelfth page of this paper. 
It will be seen that the lessons run on directly from 
those of this year: the first six months being studies 
in the Acts and the Epistles; the latter six months 
being studies in the Kings and Prophets, 


In concluding his admirable article on Macedonia in 
History, Mr. Philip Smith gives a practical bearing-to 
it by showing that a cry for the gospel’s spiritual help 
in Macedonia is still sounding in the Christian’s ear. 
And Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon gives a valuable side- 
light help to the study of Paul’s missionary journey- 
ings, in his sketch of Jewish Worship in the Dispersion. 


How many people, patient and uncomplaining 
about important matters, lapse into querulousness and 
discontent over small annoyances, and especially over 
that most momentary of all troubles, an unpleasant 
state of the weather. They have learned that clouds 
of trouble and afiliction sooner or later lift to let the 
sunshine through; that tears of sorrow sometimes 
nourish the loveliest heart-flowers; that the brightest 
days of a lifetime may follow right after the darkest : 
but that, in the prosaic, material, every-day world, 
rain is ever necessary, or that a cloudy day may, and 
generally is, followed by a pleasant one, are facts they 
practically ignore. The storm that prevents a pro- 





posed excursion is received almost as if it were an 
unjustifiable and impertinent freak of nature, regard- 
less of the fact that it fills the stream that turns a 
hundred mills, and refreshes the roots of grasses that 
feed a thousaud eattle. The city pedestrian who, 
finding the sidewalks slippery and troublesome, ex- 
claims against the snow, does not stop to think, per- 
haps does not even know, how much easier work is 
done in the country for the presence of the snow. 
The farmer’s teaming is far more readily accomplished 
on runners than on wheels, the lumberman can get 
out his logs with half the expense ; most important of 
all, the roots of flowers and grasses are safe under the 
snow when they would freeze without its protection. 
And, after all the complaining, things go on just as they 
would without it; and all the success the complainer 
secures—if it can be called success—is in manifesting 
a spirit of ingratitude to Him who makes seed-time 
and harvest, day and night, sunshine and storm. 


Fact is not always truth. That which is real may 
be false. To quote another’s very words may be to 
misrepresent him totally. To testify truly of his very 
acts, may be to slander him baselessly. The relations 
of things have much to do with the truth of things. 
The words quoted accurately may be so taken out of 
their relations as to give the opposite view of their 
meaning. The acts testified to may be mentioned so 
apart from their relations as to make them appear 
totally different from their reality. A half-truth 
may be even more false than a whole lie. Illustrations 
of this may be seen in every sphere of life. A recent 
art critic in commenting on Courbet as a representa- 
tive painter of the “ realist” school, says of him that 
he misrepresented both truth and art by limiting his 
knowledge to the sphere of his senses. “ He not only 
could not paint what he did not see, but he did not 
believe in its existence. To him, the whole truth was 
comprehended in a glance, the whole of art in his 
avaaged Taking an example of Courbet’s untruth- 
ully truthful work as illustrative of his error, the 
critic says: “ Courbet thought he was painting human 
nature, but he was really painting men and women 
seen under circumstances in which human nature is 
either distorted or suppressed. In this picture he 
proved, on a commanding scale and with enormous 
power, how deficient were his conceptions both of truth 
and art: that—in other words—he neither perceived 
facts in their proper relation, nor knew how to select 
those that were worthy of serious record.” All of us 
are painters. We are constantly drawing portraits of 
our friends or our enemies, or of the many more whom 
we count neither friends nor foes. And how often we 
misrepresent the truth by the truth concerning those 
whom we picture. First, we judge others wrongly by 
seeing facts, or by hearing words, out of their true rela- 
tions ; and then we paint the truth with accurate false- 
ness, or with false accuracy; and in this way, also, 
religion is often misjudged, and the Bible is often 
misrepresented. 


No horizon is for an instant thesame. Not only is 
there going on a continual variation of light and 
shade and sky-scenery, but every man, stand he ever 
so near another, looks out from a different point of 
view, and sees a different horizon from that other. 
Not only this, but every step forward changes each 
man’s horizon, old skies sinking behind him, new skies 





rising before. There is a certain sadness in this 
thought ; and a certain comfort also. No two, how- 
ever near or dear, can look out upon life’s scenery 
with exactly the same eyes, or from exactly the same 
standpoint. No former horizon, when once it has 
faded from our eyes, can ever be seen again ; and, at 
best, all that remains of it is a faint memory like the 
scent of last year’s roses. Not merciless Fate, but the 
merciful will of God, ordains that we must forever 
move forward, changing our skies continually, and 
leaving behind the old and familiar for the new and 
strange. The horizon of our childhood’s knowledge 
and hope is as much a thing of the past as the melted 
snows of yester-year; and although memory may 
linger amidst the spectral scenery of that departed 
past, it can never charm it into life again. The 
consoling thought is, that however the horizons change, 
the infinite sky remains, and that these things which 
me!t and pass away are but the shadows of the things 
which abide forever. Every horizon, with its sugges- 
tion of the unseen worlds which lie behind it, isa 
new teacher of our finitude; the unchanging sky 
which rises, central, wherever we go, is a teacher of 
that Infinite, who is our eternal home. Knowing 
that Infinite, we ought to be content to let the horizons 
of our ignorance fade away, and to march forward 
fearlessly int» the lands which open beyond. 


“The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 
We press still thorow— 

Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us—onward ! 


“ And solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark portal, 
Goal of all mortal :— . 
Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent!” 





THE UNEARNED INCREASE. 


When real estate is conveyed from one person to 
another, the conveyance includes not only the owner- 
ship of the property in question, but also the right to 
whatever increase in value may come to it after its 
purchase. In other words, the purchaser not only 
completes his title to the property itself, but the law 
recognizes his further right to the “ unearned incre- 
ment ’—the increase in value which may have come 
from purely natural or accidental causes, and which 
the purchaser might have been utterly powerless, by 
his own efforts, to effect. It sometimes happens, also, 
that the unearned increase is the principal part of a 
bargain—the small present acquirement being of 
little account in the eye of the purchaser in com- 
parison with the looked-for increase. Nor is it in the 
domain of material property alone that this principle 
of unearned increase may be seen. 

All life is unearned increase. We are so accus- 
tomed to think of our planting and our watering, our 
reaping and our storing, that many of us;forget alto- 
gether, or remember it only slightly and occasionally, 
that God gives the increase. The seed is cast into the 


ground, and the farmer guards it and cultivates it, 
but neither blade nor ear nor full corn in the ear are 
made by these processes, nor do these processes give 
any equivalent for the rich gains of summer and 
autumn. ‘The springing blade is the direct gift of 
God,—an unearned increase which comes to the 
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farmer, after his labor indeed, but not made by it nor | 
ewing its origin to it. 

It is so with the life of the body. As the child | 
grows into a man, the pliant gristle becomes rigid | 
hone, and muscle and nerve become stronger and | 
nore swiftly obedient to the bidding of the will. The | 
bodily powers widen and deepen; and he who a few 
years before depended upon others for nourishment | 
and defense, is at last able to take his own part in 
providing for and defending himself and others. 
There has been an increase of stature, but there has 
been more than that. The life which the man lives | 
is a deeper, intenser life than the life of the child; 
new powers, undreamed of by the child, have been 
ealled forth, and the whole firm life of the man’s body 
differs, as the oak differs from the acorn, from the 
tender physical life of the child. Here has been 
gain; but it has not been earned. This expansion 
into full life came not from the man’s wi.l, but from 
the will of God; and every new power gained and 
every old power strengthened and deepened, was the 
gift of lim who worketh within us to will and to do, 
of his good pleasure. 


Still more clearly is every gain seen to be an 
unearned increase, when we look at the life of the 
mind and of the spirit. There was no sign given of 
intellectual power during the weakly infancy of 
Goethe ; and the wealth of genius which distinguished 
Goethe’s later life certainly came from somewhere 
else than from the will or the work of the sickly child 
whose life was despaired of at his birth. The acqui- 
sition of knowledge is not all a man’s own work; 
it is simply the appropriating of materials which 
have been provided by another, and without the 
supreme gift of mind even that acquisition would be 
an impossibility. The mind of man may be com- 
pared to a bud, at first closed up and contained in 
but little space, but afterwards expanding into a wide 
glory of form and color; it is most certain that the 
glory which burst from within outward was not cre- 
ated within itself by the bud. Every unfolding of 
mental or spiritual power comes from the inward 
working of a higher power than a man’s own will. It 
is no figure of speech when the apostle, looking at 
what has been, what is, and what will be, declares 
that it is God who works within us—that whatever 
we have of bodily, or mental, or spiritual power, is an 
unearned increment. “For who maketh thee to dif- 
fer? and what hast thou that thou. didst not receive ? 
but if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as it 
thou hadst not received it?” 

The domain ofthe uneerned increase stretches beyond 
this life. That phrase “ justification by faith,” which 
was the key-word of the Reformation, has meaning 
enly as we recognize in it the truth that salvation is 
not a thing to be bought by good works, or by prayers, 
er by any human price, but is a gift freely bestowed 
upon those who put themselves trustfully in the way 
of receiving it,—an unearned increase that follows 
when God’s greater Gift to the world is received as 
ene’s own. Before this truth fall all legalism, all 
pardon-mongering, and all buying and selling, as well 
as all meriting, of the gifts of grace. He who claims 
salvation as his own by right, or imagines that he has 
purchased it by his good deeds, is like the man who 
would thank himself for his hfe, his will, and his 
intellect. All that, in the life to come, may follow 
the acceptance of the conditions of salvation in this, 
will be a matter, not of our making, but of our receiv- 
ing,—a rich increase which we have not gained by 
our own efforts, but which is the free gift of Him who 
gave himself for us. 

It is only in a narrow sense that there can be said 
to be an unearned increment of evil. There is a ter- 








rible compound interest which is constantly adding | 
itself to the wages of sin, but this evil increase springs 


from the deliberate work of the sinner. God gives | of English} than Hudson’s, and that Bagster’s edition can be | 


bread, and many men turn it into poison, changing it 


f P ‘ | int of th 5. 50 in | 
os ‘Un of tumreine of Lien deliberately reprint of the same book can be had for $5.00, cloth, or $6.50 in | 


a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, and a little 
corruption will destroy that which is healthy, and 
change it from a great blessing to a great curse. It 
was in this sense that the Lord could say that he had 
visited upon his rebellious people double for all their 





iniquity ; the punishment was so much greater than | 


the sin, because it carried with it the unearned incre- 


ment of evil. 
But does this teaching, that all that we have and all | 


futility of attempting to accomplish anything for 

God's cause or for ourselves? The apostle finds in it | 
no such implication. “ Work out [or outwork] your 

own salvation, with fear and trembling,” he writes ; “ for | 
it is God who worketh in you both to will and do of | 
his good pleasure.” LIllogical, perhaps, but Christian 
life transcends logic. The very fact that all that is 
ours is an unearned increment which comes to us 
froniGod, is urged as a reason why we should be dili- 
gentin working for, or working out, the accomplishment 
of God’s will in ourselves. The truth that God’s will 
is being wrought within us becomes a potent reason 
why we should set ourselves to the doing of that will. 
And surely there could be no better reason. If our 
progress from childhood to manhood, and from this 
life to that which is to come, were the result of our 
own weak will and deed, there would be reason 
enough to question whether the ever-progressing 
development of our lives and faculties was moving to 
a well-chosen and sure result, or whether there was 
anything in it all worth working for. But with One 
on our side who is wiser than ourselves, and who 
is working his will within us, adding new powers to 
our being, and strengthening and developing the 
powers which he gave before, there is madness, not 
reason, in refusing to put forth those powers to do the 
work for which they are designed, and in the doing of 
which they will receive a fuller development. God’s 
gifts are not like the gifts of men; the more freely 
they are used, the larger they become. After every 
gift, received and put to use, comes the complemental 
gift of unearned increase. 

Every man, therefore, has a duty to make the .most 
of himself, because God has made so much of him 
already, and because He designs to make still more of 
him. God worketh in you; therefore work, is thesharp 
command of the New Testament. To each, God has 
given powers and capabilities of various sorts; and 
upon each lies the duty of finding out what these 
were given him for, and of acting accordingly. 
Talents are given for increase, not for smothering in 
sloth and timidity ; and he who develops his spiritual 
being in every way that he can, is working along the 
lines on which God also is working, and so is a co- 
worker with God. With such co-working the result 
is not uncertain. Man’s' will, brought into harmony’ 
with God’s will, moves along with it to one sure 
result, glorious to God’s grace and glorious to man. 
But whatever that result may be, its glories will be 
of grace, and not of purchase; and only when these 
are realized, will it be possible—if it will be possible 
even then—for those who are redeemed to realize fully 
that all they have and are is an unearned increase on 
God’s first gift to them of the breath of life. 

“ Work out your own salvation, therefore 
it is God who worketh in you.” 


ee 





that we are is the work and gift of God, imply the | 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is often the case, that when we have mentioned in 
these columns one book which we can recommend, or 
one edition of a book, some keen-eyed correspondent will 
call our attention to another similar work, or another 
and preferable edition of the same work. Here is an 
example in this line from a New York State reader, 
who writes: 

As you have thought it worth mentioning that the “ English- 
man’s Greek Concordance”’ is better [for the ordinary reader 


had for $7.50, will it not be worth mentioning that Harper’s 


: z 4 . | sheep? I have a copy in the last-mentioned style, and I find 
planned evil. So a single sin, apparently slight, may | American binding better than the English. 


destroy much good, and bring down upon itself a | The reprint in question is a trustworthy one; and it is | 





seemingly disproportionate wage of punishment; for quite in accordance with the common rule te find the 
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English binding inferior to the American. Our cor- 
respondent is, however, in error as to the present price 
of the book in question. It can be obtained from the 
Harpers at $3.50 in cloth, or $3.87 in sheep. 


We never tire of emphasizing the truth that there is 
no such thing as an absolute standard for“ a good 
book for the Sunday-school library.” On the other 


| hand, we cannot be tempted into saying that any one 


book which may be named is just the book for every 
Sunday-school library, The latest call on us for an 


| opinion in this line is from a worker in Massachusetts, 


who asks: 


Are you willing to give your opinion of President Bartlett's 
recent book on The Sources of History in the Pentateuch, as 
fitted, or as not fitted, for the Sunday-school library? What is 
the best guide to the selection of books for the Sunday-school 
library ? 

President Bartlett’s book is an admirable one in its 
sphere. It is described by us at some length this week, 
under the head of Books and Writers. It is a book which 
can be read to advantage by Sunday-school teachers, as 
well as by clergymen. Whether it is to have a place in 
a particular Sunday-school library depends on the 
standard of selection in and for that library. A Sunday- 
school composed chiefly of Chinese operatives needs a 
very different library from a school composed largely of 
undergraduates in a college or in a female seminary. 
Very different books are needed in a city mission school 
and in the school ofacountry church. Yet again, much 
depends on the purpose of a particular Sunday-school 
library. If it is for scholars only, its books have a nar- 
rower range than if for both scholars and teachers. If 
its books are designed only for Sunday reading, their 
selection would be necessarily quite different from a 
library which would give good reading for week-days as 
well as Sundays. In fact, there is no more important 
work in connection with the securing of a good Sunday- 
school library, than the work of deciding, to begin with, 
what sort of books you will have in your library, for 
whom, and for what use. President Bartlett’s book is 
an excellent one for a Sunday-school library which 
includes just that sort of book in its range. 


Home-made maps for the Sunday-school have been 
often mentioned in these columns, but their manner of 
preparation, and their convenience and advantages, 
have perhaps never been so well stated as in the following 
letter from the superintendent of a Philadelphia Baptist 
Sunday-school. His testimony may prove helpfully 
suggestive to other workers elsewhere: 


I notice in a recent issue a communication from a Minnesota 
superintendent asking what plan a school should pursue so as 
to procure the best maps for the least money. I can suggest a 
‘plan that I have adopted, which costs but a trifle; yet we have 
good, plain, large maps, suited to every quarter’s lessons. I 
buy strong buff manilla paper, from three to four feet wide, 
which can be bought by the roll (or any part of a roll) at from 
twelve to sixteen cents per pound. I then get the new Scholars’ 
Quarterly as soon as issued. This, of course, contains the map 
we need for the coming quarter. These maps, as published, 
average about five by cight inches in size. Then I cut off a 
piece of the manilla paper, 40 by 64 inches, The small map I 
divide by pencil lines into squares of one inch, and the large 
paper into squares of eight inches. I number the pencil lines 
on both map and paper to correspond, so as to serve me as 
guides in my copying. With this start any one, pupil or teacher, 
with any idea at all of drawing, should be able to make a map 
that will answer every desired purpose for the school. In 
drawing, I use a blue crayon pencil (in wood) for all outlines 
on the sea-coast, and for all rivers and lakes; red crayon for 
boundary lines of countries, and black pencil, or crayon for 
mountains. Cities are indicated by red wafers, or circles of red 
paper. Toshow Paul’s missionary journeys, J use yellow string 
for the first, red for the second, and blue for the third journey. 
The strings can be fastened at Antioch with mucilage, and then 
stretched from city to city over the whole route. The strings 
ean be removed whenever the map is used for other lessons. 
By drawing a few such maps, say three or four, we obtain 
enough for a// lessons. Weare now using maps that were drawn 
during the previous seven-years’ course of the International 
lessons. [ prefer these to the published maps, as these are ‘not 
filled with countless mountains and cities that are never referred 
to in any of the lessons, and new places can be located as they 
are needed in our study. These maps, counting paper and 
crayon, will not cost ten cents each. This method can also be 
used in making large plans of the city of Jerusalem, with its 
surrounding valleys and hills, of the ground plan of the temple 
and its courts, both of which we have in use, having drawn 
them from very small plans given in [ast year’s quarterlies. 
You will probably think I am partial to manilla paper. Well, 
I will confess I am, and I hardly know how a superintendent 
ean get along without it. I would advise every superintendent 
to buy a small roll of it, and I car assure him that the posses- 
poral it will suggest many yseful purposes to which it can be 
spplied, 
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A SANG BY THE SEA. 
BY JOHN T. NAPIER. 


I lay mang the heather an’ luikt at the ses, 
'  __ Oot 2 the mornin’ early ; 
When a bird piped up frae the heigh fir-tree, 
An’ rang oot its message rarely ; 
For it sang 0’ birth an’ the life i’ the braith, 
O’ a howp untint, and a dochty faith 
That ceased na tae glower yont the bars o’ Daith, 
An’ a luve that was leal and that feared nae scaith. 
— Oot i’ the mornin’ early. 


Oh, the wee waves lauched an’ cam creepin’ near, 
— Oot i’ the mornin’ early ; 

An’ the lift boo’d down, for it fain wad hear 
What the birdie sang sae fairly ; 

An’ the springin’ heather was whisht on the hill, 

An’ the snappin’ broom stood tent an’ still, 

An’ the win’ dee’d awa’ i’ the wings o’ the mili,— 

But my hert louped up and drank in its fill. 
— Oot i’ the mornin’ early. 


Bird, that sang i’ the daurk pine tree, 
— Lang syne i’ the mornin’ early ; 
Sing ye again that sang tae me, 
Whustle it oot fu’ rarely. 
Latin an’ Greek an’ a’ wad I gie— 
Lan’ an’ siller an’ 
For a hert as licht an’ o’ care as free 
As the hert that louped up at that sang frae thee, 


— Lazig syne i’ the mornin’ early 


cowden fee, 





MACEDONIA, IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD AND OF THE CHURCH. 
[SeconD ARTICLE. ] 

BY PHILIP 

The history of “Hellenism” and the “ Hellenistic 
kingdoms ”—the technical terms which describe the 
state of things established in the Eastern world by the 
division of Alexander’s empire : 


SMITH, B.A. 





be touched on here in so far as it leads up to the great 
sequel of our subject. The fate of Macedonia itself was 
to struggle on through another century of vicissitudes, 
till another Philip rose, who might have regained 
supremacy in Greece, and disputed with Rome th 
empire of the world, had he known how to use his 
natural genius and his golden opportunities. In Asia, 
the ablest of Alexander’s Seleucus Nicator, 
reigned at Babylon over a kingdom from the Hellespont 
and Lebanon to the Indus; which, though shorn of the 
provinces east of the Euphrates by the Parthian revolt 
(B. C. 250), and circumscribed in Asia Minor by the 
Gallic invasions and the growth of the Pergamene king- 
dom, was still strong enough for Antiochus III., sur- 
named the Great, to retrace the steps of Xerxes as far as 
Thermopyle as the antagonist of Rome. Both these 
kingdoms—the Macedonian under Philip V. and the 
Syrian under Antiochus the Great—reached their cli- 
max at the very crisis when Hannibal was almost at the 
gates of Rome." 

That these three enemies did not unite, as they actually 
proposed to do, but that the folly of Philip and Antiochus, 
werning together ealy so as “to perplex and dash ” the 

‘maturer counsels ” of Hannibal, enabled Rome to deal 
with them in succession, is one of the most signal exhi- 
bitions of divine Providence in the history of the world. 
After a fitful attempt during the second Punic war, 
Philip made his serious effort to become (like his great 
namesake) the general of Greece, for war with Rome, at 
the very time when Scipio crushed Hannibal at Zama; 
and after a brief glimpse of success, the power of Mace- 
donia was overthrown at Cynoscephale (B. C. 197). 

Meanwhile Antiochus, instead of helping his Mace- 
donian ally in the decisive struggle against Rome, occu- 
pied his arms in wresting from Egypt the coveted 
provinces of Ccele-Syria and Palestine, B. C. 198—a 
momentous change, to be presently noticed further—and 
in operations in Asia Minor. It was not till five years 
after the Roman peace with Philip, who now held faith- 
fully to the treaty, that Antiochus sailed from the 
Hellespont to the shores of Thessaly (B. CO. 192). De- 


generals, 


———— y 


| Antiochus, at Magnesia, sealed the fate of thé last of hé last of the 
great Oriental empires; for the kingdom left to the heirs 
of Seleucus was onlystrong enough to indulge them in 
the luxuries of Antioch, and the malignant satisfaction 
of persecuting the Jews, 

That persecution forms a marked epoch in the religious 
aspect of our subject. In the fourfold division of Alex- 
ander’s empire,' Judea and the rest of Palestine, with 
Pheenicia and Ceele-Syria, fell to the Ptolemies, whose 
tolerant policy to the venerable religion of Egypt was 
extended also to the worshipers of Jehovah. But the 
religious character ef the Syrian kingdom was essentially 
different. With its seat at Babylon, it inherited the foul 
idolatry which the old worshipers of Bel and Istar, Baal 
and Astarte, had diffused over western Asia, and which 
reached the climax of licentious abomination at the new 
capital of Antioch in Syria. The intrusion of idoiatry 
into the Holy Land is significantly marked by the very 
name? of the victory which transferred its sovereignty 
from the tolerant rule of the Ptolemics to the more 
orientalized Seleucids. Unhappily, there was already 
a Hellenizing party at Jerusalem, ready to be the instru- 


ments of the fanatical tyranny of Antiochus IV., whose 


” 


title of Epiphanes, “ the illustrious,” was justly parodied 
into Epimanes, “the madman.” His attempt to force 
heathenism on the Jews, by the first great religious per- 
secution recorded in history (B.C. 160), provoked the 
heroic resistance of the Maccabees, which resulted, aftera 
tremendous conflict, in the independence of Judea under 
the Asmonzean princes, who became ultimately the sub- 
ject allies of Rome. Thus it was that, amidst the peace 
established under the empire of Augustus, the promised 
Messiah came to his own people, who were surrounded 
»y nations prepared by their Greek language and civili- 
zation to allow a free course to the messengers of the 
gospel which the Jews rejected. 

It was in St. Paul’s second and greatest missionary 
journey, that the apostle, having passed through the 
central regions of Asia Minor, reached the city on its 
northwestern coast, which bore names recalling the most 
famous traditions of the region, Alexandria in honor ot 


associations of the spot. 
ince of Asia (Acts 16: 


and then eastward into Bithynia (v. 7); 


turn crossed and recrossed the Hellespont. 
vision appeared to Paul in the night. 
of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come over int« 
Macedonia and help us. 
vision, immediately we 


the gospel unto them.” 


ment for eastern Macedonia. The first Christian churcl 
planted in Europe, at the call of the “ 
in vision, bore the name of that “ 
who had prepared the way for that conquest of the Eas 
which had been a chief means of making it accessible t 
the preachers of the gospel. 


human heart; @ay more also, of its own most essentia 
principles. 


this quiet converse gently bore its proper fruit in the 
conversion of Lydia; and happy is the state of the 
church and family in which there is need of no more 
violent sign of conversion than is shown by those “ whose 


Alexander, and TJroas from its neighborhood to Troy ; 
ind we know that neither his education nor his tempera- 
ment would allow him to be indifferent to the grand 
A special revelation had barred 
his intended course, first southward into the great prov- 
6), which was afterwards to be 
distinguished by his work and sufferings at Ephesus. 
thus shutting 
him up into that corner of the Eastern world, which 
might well suggest to him the fulness of the time for an 
expedition more truly glorious than those on which 
Greek and Persian, Macedonian and Roman, had in 
“And a 
There stood a man 


And after he had seen the 
endeavored to go into Macedonia, 
assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us to preach 


Sailing from Troas, Paul and his companions landed 
at Neapolis, the port of Philippi, which city had now 
the rank of a Roman colony, and was the seat of govern- 


man of Macedon ”’ 
man of Macedon,” 
st | of the rights of a Christian citizen (vs. 37-39), which he 


But it is more instructive 
to observe that the first successes of the gospel on this 
classic soil are typical of its varied working on the 


When, according to the Lord’s command, he first 
joined in the worship of the Jews, and talked with 
them of the things spoken by Moses and the prophets, 





stil’ permitted to possess the persons and control the 
actions of an unhappy class of victims; but even those 
who vainly attempt to explain away demoniac posses- 
sion will agree in stigmatizing the more deliberate wick- 
»dness of those who trade upon this and the like mani- 
festations, be they real or mere impostures. It is the 
plain sense of St. Luke’s narrative, that both these forms 
of wickedness were now stirred up against St. Paul: he 
was encountered at once by the malice of the unseen 
world and the cupidity of this. In the region famed of 
old for the Bacchic orgies and the fury of the Thracian 
Meenads, who tore Pentheus and Orpheus limb from 
limb, there was still a class of sacred slaves attached to 
the oracle of Dionysus on Mount Pangzeus. The fact 
which, with all respect for other opinions, we hold to be 
unquestionable,—that the ancient oracles were a system 
of gross imposture and not of infernal spiritualism,—does 
not exclude the existence of frequent cases in which the 
unhappy beings, whose disordered nerves fitted them to 
simulate inspiration, became the real victims of demo- 
niac possession. Such may not seldom have been the 
fate of the Delphic Pythia herself; and such, if we 
believe the plain words of the inspired writer, was the 
‘spirit of python,” which dogged the steps and broke in 
upon the devotions of Paul and his companions, with a 
scornful attestation of his divine mission and its saving 
power. For the evangelist tells us that, when Paul 
commanded the spirit in the name of Jesus to come out 
of her, “ he came out the same hour” (Acts 16: 16-18). 
Most instructive is the exposure of the motives of the 
first heathen persecution of Christianity on European 
soil. In that age there was no pretense of invoking the 
great principle of religious liberty on behalf of the 
demoniac or the blasphemer. But, like Spiritualist pre- 
tenders in later ages of the world, she “ brought her 
masters much gain by soothsaying,” and “when they 
saw that the hope of their gains was gone,” they dragged 
Paul and Silas before the magistrates on the charge of 
teaching Jewish customs incompatible with loyalty to 
Rome. For it was the lot of the primitive Christians, as 
of the Lord himself, to suffer persecution from the 
Roman powers as seditious Jews, and from the Jews as 
heretics. “ But their spite still serves God’s glory to 
augment.” What need we to recount that nocturnal 
scene in the dungeon of Philippi, when the terrified 
jailer fell at his bleeding captives’ feet with thecry, ever 
since repeated by the awakened sinner, “ What must I 
do to be saved?””—and received for answer the whole 
essence of the gospel, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house” (Acts 16: 31). 
From this proclamation of the great doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith; the one theme of Paul’s teaching; the 
keynote of the Reformation, the substance of all 
gospel teaching ever since; the articulus stantis aut 
labentis Ecclesie ;+-we must not sever the last clause, 
» | which bears witness to God’s covenant with his believing 
people. “The promise is to you and to your children ;” 
and the gentle opening of Lydia’s heart, and the violent 
conversion of the jailer, were alike foilouwed by their 
baptism, with their households. In the house of Lydia, 
as itseems,' was gathered the first Christian Church of 
Europe; a church to whose signal purity and zeal, sted- 
fastness and love, Paul bears the most affecting testimony 
1 | in the epistle written to them from his other prison at 
Rome.? Nor can we follow his departing footsteps from 
Philippi, without marking that first emphatic assertion 


»| afterwards reiterated, both in word and in deed, by his 
appeal to Cesar. 

We advance with Paul and Silas to Thessalonica, the 
capital of the Roman province, and the chief scene of 
]| the leading events in the history of Macedonia, from 
that day to the present, when it is still a famous seaport, 
under the same name in the slightly varied form, 
“ Saloniki,” or, “Salunica.” Its commercial importance 
had attracted a coluny of Jews, in whose synagogue 





heart the Lord has opened, so that they attend to = 
things spoken” by their teachers. But this is only “ 





feated at Thermopyle next year, he fled, Like Xerxes, 
back to Asia; and the year B. C. 190 marks the epoch 
when the Romans first crossed the Hellespont, to fulfill 
the final destiny of the ancient world, its union under 
an empire founded on well-ordered law and govern- 
ment. The decisive victory of the two 


Scipios over 


1 Observe the coincidence of these epochs: Antiochus the Great pouen 
his reign in C. 25; Philip V. in B.C, 220; the second Punic war bega 
in B.C. 218; Hannibal won the great battle of Cann in B. C, 216, It is 
well worth remembering ihat the consul, 7*milius Paullus, who gained 
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be waged with the powers of evil, invisible and visible 
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1 We must be content merely to note, in passing, that the “ four heads ” 
and “ four horns,” towards the four quarters of the hea 
} , correspond precisely to the four chief originai kingdoms: of 
gypt in the south; Syria (more properly called the Kingd 
| the east; Thrace in the north; and Macedonia in the west; the minor 
kingdoms being, especially at tirst, too insignificant to disturb the sym- 
metry of the quadripartite system. 
2The scene of Antiochus’s victory in B. C. 198, Panium, 
Pan,” was so called from the dedicaifon to Pan of a cavern in it, which 
contains one of the sources ofthe Jordan. Near it was thec 7 of Panens 
(now Banias), better Known as Cyesarea Philip after Philip the 
| tetrarch, who rebuilt it, and fameug ip the gospel Risory (eee Mm. 16: 
| Wy Rd parallel pasang 
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Paul opened his mission, as was his custom, and with 
the usual result of but few converts among the pure Jews, 
but many from the Greek proselytes,® and the women of 
distinction. Another form of persecution was now 
raised, which became a frequent mode, of at once attack- 
ing the Christians, and then embroiling them with the 
authorities: a mob riot, of which they had first to bear 
(Acts 17: 5-9). The 
charge preferred before the authorities was vague, but 
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1 Acts 16: 40, where the word “ brethren ” distinctly implies the forma- 
tion of a charch—a sense in which it is coustantiy used in the episties, 

2See the Epistle to the Philippians, throughent, which breathes the 

pirit of the deepest mutual affection, and containg less of censure and 
snore of praise than any other of St. Paul's e sopoapene to the churches, 

8 Acts 17:1:4. The epithet “ devout direeks” (literally, “ Greeks who 
worshiped”) ts the desizgnation of prosetytes, not of hectthens, who 
assurediy would not be in the synagogue. The appellation is distin- 

uished, om the one hand, from Greeks (Hellenes) simply, meaning 
eathens.and Hellenists (rendered Grecians in our version), the pare 
Jews, who were natives of Greek states, like Pi) thimesif (Bee, te 
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with a deeper meaning than the accusers dreamt of: 
“These that have turned the world upside down have 
come hither also.” We have heard a preacher expound 
the text as follows: First, God made the world right 
side up; Lut sin has turned it upside down; therefore, 
it can only be put right by turning it back again; and 
faith in Christ is the Archimedean pow sto, the ful- 
erum for the gospel lever to work this spiritual revolu- 
tion, As for the more specific charge of disloyalty to 
Cesar, the wise toleration of the magistrates’ (like 
Gallio at Corinth) appears to have seen through its 
motive; but none the less does there remain the uncon- 
scious testimony to the true, though even to this day 
unfulfilled, principle of all civil as well as religious 
society—“ There is another king, Jesus.”” These words 
become the more significant in the light thrown on the 
earliest Christian expectations of that kingdom by the 
two epistles which Paul addressed to the Thessalonian 
Church, from Athens, soon after his departure. Even 
thus early the city, doubtless through its commerce, 
became a centre from which the gospel was diffused far 
and wide. (See 1 Thess. 1: 8.) 

The last stage in the evangelization of Macedonia, 
Bera, standing in a beautiful position on the eastern 
slope of Mt. Bermius, is no less memorable than Philippi 
and Thessalonica. Here, for the first time in his apos- 
tolic work, Paul found a synagogue of Jews faithful to the 
spirit of their religion and their race:* “These were 
more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the scriptures daily whether those things were 
so.” Here, again, we have a typical example of the 
foundations of our faith; the scriptures as the only rule; 
diligent but candid inquiry, and the free but ingenuous 
use of private judgment in their interpretation ; with the 
result which must ever follow such a search: “ There- 
fore many of them believed.” But the fair picture was 
soon darkened by the malice of the unbelieving Jews 
from Thessalonica, whose intrigues drove the apostle 
away to the great work which lay before him in Greece 
proper,—at Athens and at Corinth. 

The brief history of St. Paul in Macedonia exhibits, in 
its three successive stages, the essential characters of the 
gospel, and its conflict with the world and the Devil. 

Our alloted space is now far exceeded; but little 
remains to be told, for the Christian annals of Macedonia 
merge in the history of the Eastern Church. Thessa- 
lonica retained its pre-eminence as the capital of the 
Illyrian provinces, that is, of the whole country between 
the Adriatic and the Euxine, in Constantine’s new 
division of the empire, of which it was the chief bul- 
wark during the first shock of the Gothic invasions. 
Under the greatest of Constantine’s successors it was the 
scene of a tragedy which was followed by one of the 
most striking scenes in the history of the church. It was 
in A. D. 390 that Theodosius the Great, who had himself 
been baptized by the bishop of Thessalonica, was betrayed 
by passion into an order to inflict sanguinary vengeance 
on the city for a sedition arising out of the portions 
of the public games. The execution was committed 
to the barbarian troops, who fell upon the people 
assembled by public invitation in the circus, where from 
seven thousand to fifteen thousand perished in an indis- 
criminate massacre. The great Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan, who had signally triumphed five years before 
over the attempt of the Empress Justina to force Arian- 
ism on the Church, now wrote a letter to Theodosius 
which moved him to repentance. But when the emperor 
came to worship in the basilica, the archbishop met him 
at the door, and forbade his entrance till he had done 
public penance for a public crime. “Theodosius hum- 
bly represented that, if he had contracted the guilt of 
homicide, David, the man after God’s own heart, had 
been guilty, not only of murder, but adultery. You have 
imitated David in his crime, imitate then his repentance, was 
the reply of the undaunted Ambrose. The rigorous con- 
ditions of peace and pardon were accepted ; and the public 
penance of Theodosius has been recorded as one of the 
most honorable events in the annals of the church.” 
These graphic words of Gibbon are illustrated by the 
fine picture of Rubens, preserved in the National Gal- 
lery of London; but in both, our admiration is not 
unmingled with a certain sense of ecclesiastical assump- 
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tion characteristic of the age, and in marked contrast 
with the calm simplicity of the Old Testament parallel. 

From this time Thessalonica ranked as the second city 
of the Eastern Empire, and its see gradually attained 
almost the dignity of a patriarchate. The transfer of 
the Illyrian and Greek province from the jurisdiction of 
Rome to that of Constantinople, by the Emperor Leo IIL., 
the Isaurian (A. D. 733), hastened the schism between 
the Greek and Latin churches. 

Among the many churches that have existed at Thes- 
salonica, that of St. Sophia, said to have been built 
by Justinian, like the famous one at Constantinople, 
and now, like it, a mosque, stands a grand monument of 
early Byzantine architecture. When the Slavonians 
and Bulgarians poured down across the Danube, Thes- 
salonica was not only a bulwark of the Eastern Empire 
and church, but its efforts for the conversion of these 
barbarians won for it the name of the “Orthodox City ;” 
though its annals are encumbered and confused with the 
childish legends of its patron saint, Demetrius. From 
the middle of the sixth century to the end of the eighth, 
Macedonia and its capital bore the brunt of no less than 
six Slavonic wars; and though the resistance of Thessa- 
lonica was successful, the province received a large infu- 
sion of Bulgarian’ and Slavonian settlers. Even the 
line of emperors founded by Basil I., with the title of 
“ Macedonian ” (A. D. 867), are said to have been Slavo- 
nians in blood. 

While Macedonia was thus struggling with barbarian 
invaders from the east and north, its capital was exposed 
to assaults from the sea. The Saracen fleets, which 
harassed the Greek islands and coasts, stormed Thessa- 
lonica, with dreadful slaughter, on Sunday, July 29, 904; 
when, out of a population estimated at 220,000, vast num- 
bers were sold for slaves in the markets of the Levant. In 
976 the whole Bulgarian nation rose in revolt against the 
empire ; and two years later their chief Samuel established 
a kingdom in Macedonia and Thessaly, which was again 
completely overthrown by the Emperor Basil II. in 1015. 
Near the end of the next century, anew and, this time, a 
Christian, enemy assailed Macedonia, both by land and 
sea; ifindeed the name of Christian can be applied to the 
fierce Normans of Sicily, who wreaked their vengeance 
on the Greeks of Thessalonica, when they sacked the 
city in 1185. In 1201 the Eastern Empire was overrun 
by the feudal chivalry of the West in the Fourth Cru- 
sade; and while Baldwin became Latin Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, the Marquis Boniface of Montferrat estab- 
lished the Latin kingdom of Thessalonica or Macedonia 
(1204), which was overthrown again when the Greek 
emperor of Nicwa recovered Constantinople and the 
provinces up to the Adriatic (1261). In the fourteenth 
century Thessalonica was sold by the Greek emperors to 
the Venetians, from whom it was taken by Amurath II. 
(1430) twenty-three years before his son Mahomet II. 
took Constantinople. From that time Macedonia has 
formed, with Thrace and Thessaly, the Turkish province 
whose name of Roumelia (Rum-iii, “the country of the 
Romans”) preserves the memory of the empire, while 
the three countries are still often called by their classic 
names, 

It is hard to bring up our subject to the present time 
without plunging into the thorny maze of the great and 
terrible “ Eastern Question,” which is complicated in 
Macedonia by the absence of a decided standard of 
nationality. For the population is neither Greek nor 
Slavonic nor Bulgarian, though more Greek than either 
of the other two, leaving out the question, how far the 
“Greeks” by name and language are of genuine Hellenic 
race. The glowing embers of hatred between Greeks 
and Turks have more than once broken out of late in 
riots and massacres at Thessalonica, while the position 
and commerce of that city make it a prize, only second 
to Constantinople, for contention among the parties who 
are, or may be, hoping to divide the spoil of the Ottoman 
Empire. Assuming for a moment the probable down- 
fall of Turkey, so long predicted and so often postponed, 
are the descendants of the Bulgarians who once devas- 
tated Macedonia to enter on the inheritance of Philip 
and Alexander; or are Greeks and Bulgarians once more 
to strive for the province, but this time as the allies, or 
tools, of Austria and Russia? Nor can this question— 
insoluble as it seems at present—be even propounded, 
without our remembering that constant and fervent 
aspiration of the Slavonians, and especially the Russian 
people, for reunion of the Greek Church in full political 
as well as religious might, which lies above and behind 
all the ambitious schemes of Russian czars and statesmen. 

To those who think that sympathy with our Christian 
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brethren in the East is the clue which must lead us 
surely to the heart of the labyrinth, we commend a care- 
ful study of the actual state of the Greek Church in the 
Balkan provinces, and ask them what new life is to be 
hoped for from a ritual worship verging on idolatry, and a 
priesthood for the most part ignorantand toa great extent 
debauched. Listen to a parable from a fact related by 
an English engineer, not biassed by religious partisan- 
ship, who spent several years in European Turkey, mix- 
ing with the people in his work on the railways. Ona 
Sunday morning he found a group of peasants standing 
before the closed door of their church. ‘“ Why,” he 
asked, “is there no service? Have you no pope?” (the 
Greek title for a priest,—papa, “father.”) “Oh yes! 
Effendi, we have an excellent pope. He sells charms so 
powerful that all the people around come to buy them, 
and he earns money enough to get drunk every Sunday.” 
“But where is he now?” “Oh! Effendi, if you walk 
round, you will see him in a bed of nettles at the back of 
the church, sleeping off his drink.” “But is he often 
so?” “Well! Effendi, we don’t know about often, but 
this is the sixth Sunday he has been lying among the 
nettles.” How far this is a type of the Greek Church, 
we do not undertake to say, but even suchja picture sug- 
gests the old promise of renovation: “Though ye have 
lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a 
dove covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gold” (Psa. 68:13). Let us hope that this may be ful- 
filled in a higher and truer sense than the performance 
of a Te Deum, with all the meretricious pomp of the 
Greek Church, to celebrate the triumph of a northern 
despot in replacing the cross on the dome of St. Sophia. 
If we ask, Can these dry bones live? can the state 
described by Paul in his Epistles to the Thessalonians 
and Philippians be revived in the churches that he 
planted ?—we know but of one sure hope, in the means» 
by which the kingdom of Christ is established among 
men—the prayer of faith and the labor of love in carry- 
ing to them that pure word of life which makes men and 
nations truly “noble,’ like the Bereans. So may the 
apostle’s confidence on behalf of the Church of Philippi 
be fulfilled: “ That he which hath begun a good work in 
you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ” 
(Phil. 1: 6). 
London, England. 





JEWISH WORSHIP IN THE DISPERSION. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


From the end of Malachi to the beginning of Matthew, 
in our Bibles, is only the turning of a leaf. But in dis- 
tance of time it is an interval four times as long as that 
since the establishment of American independence, 
nearly twice as long a8 since the general settlement of 
the colonies,—an interval equal to that which has passed 
since the introduction of gunpowder and the printing- 
press, the fall of Constantinople, and the discovery of 
America. Neither were these later of the centuries 
“B.C.,” a period when the world was standing still. 
There was not one of those dozen generations that might 
not have said to itself, as we are wont, over the morning 
newspaper, to say to ourselves, “ we live in a wonderful 
age.” Particularly to the Jewish people it was a period 
of prodigious changes. After weary centuries of strug- 
gle against Asiatic empires—Syrian, Assyrian, Babylo- 
nian, Egyptian—it had come into contact, collision, dis- 
astrous conflict, with “the powers of Europe, ”—Alex- 
ander, Antiochus, Pompey. [You were about to remark, 
with a good deal of satisfaction at your acuteness, that 
Egypt is not in Asia, and that Antiochus did not live in 
Europe ;—which would be correct considered as a state- 
ment, but a mistake considered as a criticism.] The 
land had passed from under the friendly protectorate of 
the Medes into slavish subjection to the tyrants of 
Northern Syria, thence, after a period of heroic rebellion 
and independence, into that fatal dependence on Rome 
from which it was never to emerge. These revolutionary 
political changes were paralleled by moral, intellectual, 
social changes ;—not only the coming of foreigners into 
the growing towns of Palestine, bringing with them their 
arts, their opinions, sometimes their idols and théir wor- 
ship; but also, and more potent still, the “ dispersion ” 
of Jewish colonies throughout the Gentile world, carry- 
ing with them their patriotism, their faith, their worship 
and their Bible, affecting, with an influence enormous in 
proportion to their numbers, the pagan society about 
them, and receiving influences in return which were 
reflected upon the nation at home. 

Naturally, when the interrupted story is resumed after 
so long a break, we find ourselves in a new atmosphere. 
Werecognize features of the old scenery—not unchanged; 
but there are new personages, new parties, new institu- 
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tions. At the opening of the Gospel of Luke, we have, 
for a chapter or two, as it were @ scene out of the Old 
Testament. In the background, stately temple, and 
altar, and smoking sacrifice, and moving forms in priestly 
robes and mitres, while the speakers utter themselves in 
the rhythmic language of the prophets. But this spec- 
tacle soon fades out like a dissolving view, and (espe- 
cially in the Synoptic Gospels) we see little more of the 
temple and the priest until we reach the closing act of 
the divine tragedy. Instead of the temple we have the 
synagogue,—word and thing almost unknown in the Old 
Testament; and instead of the priest, the rabbi and the 
scribe. 

1. The first notable thing about the new institution of 
the synagogue is that it has grown into universal preva- 
lence. without one jot or tittle of warrant in scriptural 
ordinance. Even allusion to the existence of the syna- 
gogue as a fact is only to be found, scanty and doubtful, 
in some of the later Old Testament Scriptures. There 
are full instructions for worship, in the divine Law; 
but the habitual worship of the most of the people is 
rendered according to other forms, of which the Scrip- 
ture had not spoken. 

2. An impressive fact, and from some points of view a 
perplexing one, is the sanction given to these “* ordi- 
nances of man” in divine worship, by the habitual con- 
formity and use of our Lord and his apostles. Two 
inferences from this fact are natural enough : first, in 
general, that the use of human rites and compositions in 
worship was not repugnant to the mind of Christ; and 
secondly, that the rites and forms of the customary syna- 
gogue worship were not unworthy of such use. 

3. Not less instructive is the constancy with which 
Christ and his followers maintained their membership 
in the synagogue, none of them going out of it until put 
out. This is the rule with Christian reformations, not 
to say with good reformations generally, as distinguished 
from the method much vaunted by the ingeniously 
wrong-sided Mr. Wendell Phillips, under the title of 
““Come-outer-ism.” It was the way of Luther, of the 
Puritans, of the Wesleyans. Following this way, Christ 
read and expounded the lesson in the Nazareth syna- 
gogue, and preached on the manna in the synagogue of 
Capernaum ; and Paul was wont, in any town, to go first 
to the synagogue and take the seat to which he was 
entitled as an educated and graduated preacher. The 
church grew in the synagogue, until, as at Antioch of 
Pisidia and at Corinth, it was thrust out. Schism must 
needs come, no doubt, but the responsibility of bringing 
it about was constantly left to the wrong side. 

4. The synagogue being thus the mould or matrix in 
which the church was formed, we are not surprised to 
find a close original resemblance between the two, in 
organization, equipment, and usage; and, on the other 
hand, since in neither of them are these fixed by authori- 
tative ordinance, we are not surprised to find in both, at 
a later time, a divergence from the common type. The 
best accessible account of the synagogue is the article by 
Dr. Ginsburg, in Alexander’s Kitto’s Biblical Cyclope- 
dia (there is useful information also in Dr. Edersheim’s 
“Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ”), 
and any thoughtful person will gather his own analo- 
gies as he reads it. 

The synagogue worship was liturgical ; but, to judge 
from the requirements in a leader of worship, it was not 
exclusively so. He must be one in sympathy with the 
wants of the people. “ Evenif an elder or a sage is 
present in the congregation, he is not to be asked to 
officiate; but that man is to be delegated who is fitted 
for the duty, who has children, whose family are free 
from vice,” etc. 

If we may trust the conjectures of men versed in the 
rare accomplishment of rabbinic scholarship, we have, 
in certain parts of the existing synagogue liturgy, the 
acts of worship which “‘ beyond a question were used by 
our Saviour and his disciples.” The “ Hymnal Group” 
(selection of daily psalms), the “Shema” (Hear, O 
Israel) and the “ Eighteen Benedictions,” were forms 
alike for public and for private devotion. But more 
interesting than these, for reasons which will strike the 
reader at a glance, were certain forms used only in the 
public worship where not less than the legal quorum of 


ten was gathered in the synagogue. The congregation, 


having duly washed, outside the porch, enter the syna- | 


gogue, and the “delegate of the congregation” (angel 
of the church), vested like the rest in his fringed gar- 
ment, recites the Kadish, the people making the 
appointed responses: 


“ Exalted and hallowed be his great name in the world which 
he created according to his will] ; let his kingdom come in your 
lifetime and in the lifetime of the whole house of Israel, very 


speedily. 





“R. Amen. Blessed be his great name world without end. 


“May perfect peace descend from heaven and life upon us 
and all Israel. 


“R. Amen. May he who makes peace in his heaven confer 
peace upon us and all Israel. Amen.” 

Then follow the “ Hear, O Israel,” and the “ Eighteen 
Benedictions,” for the third of which is substituted the 
“Kedusha: ” 

“ Hallowed be thy name on earth as it is hallowed in heaven 


above, as it is written by the prophet, And one calls to another 
and says: 


“R. Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of Sabaoth ; the whole 
earth is filled with his glory.” 

It is hardly necessary to suggest the parallels in Mat- 
thew 6: 9, 10, and Galatians 6: 16. 

Besides the synagogues (meeting-houses) were the 
proseuche (“ places where prayer was wont to be made”), 
not so much for public worship as retreats for personal 
devotion. And of these we know little, but that they 
were of frequent use. 

But we shall greatly mistake, concerning both the 
divine institutes and the human usages of public worship 
among the Jews, if we suppose that it was in either that 
the life of the religion of Israel had its deepest roots. I 
got much light on this subject some years ago in a con- 
versation with a casual traveling companion, an accom- 
plished and courteous gentleman, whom I discovered, 
by and by, tobe a Hebrew. I stated to him the paradox 
which puzzles us all—the contrast between the amazing 
religious constancy of the Jewish people, illustrated 
alike through storms of persecution and through ages of 
worrying annoyance,—and the appearance of prevailing 
indifference, inattention, heartlessness, visible almost 
anywhere in their public worship. The contrast admits 
of being drawn out in many a striking specification. He 
answered, in substance, “I do not wonder at the per- 
plexity of any man, over this question, who knows 
Judaism only through its public services. No man can 
understand the hold that our religion has over all who 
are born in it, who does not know the hundred house- 
hold customs that are identified with it in the life of 
every family. From the days of Abraham, ours has been 
a family religion, and its chief rites are family rites. 
Even the passover was not more a national feast than it 
was a family feast. The nation assembled, indeed, and 
there were public rites ; but the feast itself was celebrated 
by the families, each family apart.” 

I have thought much of this matter since, in its rela- 
tions to church duties and methods, and in its relations 
to family life. It is worth any man’s thinking of. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WILLY RAYNOR’S PLEDGE. 
BY A. C. MORROW. 


There was a Temperance Guild in connection with the 
mission school in the town of B——,in Maine. The 
first Sunday Willy Raynor joined the Sunday-school, it 
was temperance day, and he was induced to sign the 
pledge. The following Sunday he came to his teacher, 
before the opening of the school, and said: 

“T want my name taken off that pledge.” 

“That would be impossible,” replied Miss Miller. 
“We never take names from pledges. Sit down.” 

During the singing, Willy took a ten-cent piece from 
his pocket, and, handing it to his teacher, whispered: 

“Tl give you that if you'll take my name off.” 

Miss Miller motioned the hand away. 

But, during the lesson, this persistent ten-year-old boy 
drew twenty-five cents from his pocket, and said: 

“T will give you this, Miss Miller.” 

“Put your money in your pocket, and let us hear no 
more about it.” 

But after the school was dismissed, and the rest of the 
boys had gone, this determined little lad held out a 
handful of change, and begged : 

“Miss Miller, I’ll give you half a dollar, all the money 
I’ve got, if you’ll take my name off that pledge.” 

Then the teacher’s resentment vanished, and she 
drew the child toward her, and said: 

“ Willy, L cannot do it, if I were ever so willing. You 
have promiffed the Lord, and yourself, and me, that you 
will never touch ardent spirits. You must not, ever. 
But tell me why you wish to take back your promise.” 

The boy hung his head. 

“ Fourth of July, four of us is goin’ up to Valley Wood 
ona picnic. We always take beer. We're goin’ to.” 

“Willy, I cannot take your name from that pledge, 
but you may come to my house on three o’clock Thurs- 
day afternoon, and bring those three boys with you, and 
I will promise you a way out of your difficulty.” 





There was but a vague idea in Miss Miller’s mind of 
the “ way out of the difficulty,” but long before Thurs- 
day afternoon the problem was solved. 

Promptly on time these boys were present at Miss 
Miller’s elegant home, on one of the fashionable avenues. 
The other members of the class had been invited. After 
the lads had enjoyed blind-man’s-buff, with rumbers, 
and many other romping games which delight the 
hearts of boys, they were summoned io tea, which was 
served on the lawn. Such tempting biscuits, tender 
tongue, frosted cake, large ripe strawberries, and cool, 
delicious lemonade, these boys had never before tasted. 

When it was time for them to leave, Miss Miller 
quietly requested the picnic party of 
behind a few moments. 

“ Boys,” Miss Miller asked, “did you enjoy your 
supper?” 

“Tip top,” said one. 

“ Bully,” echoed another. 

“You bet,” shouted a third. 

Willy, the only one who went to Sunday-school, who 
was naturally a refined lad, and had observed that Miss 
Miller never used any such slang phrases, said quietly : 

“We liked it very much, Miss Miller.” 

“ And you enjoyed the lemonade?” she questioned. 

“ Prime,” said one. 

“Couldn’t be beat,” said another. 

When each one had given afi affirmative answer in his 
own phraseology, Miss Miller said: 

“ Boys, I’ve a proposition to make to you. To-morrow 
you are going on a picnic. Willy Raynor has signed the 
plédge; he cannot drink beer, nor any kind of strong 
drink. It would not be manly, nor honest, nor right. 
Now, I want to help him keep his pledge, and I want 
you all to help him. So if you will promise me that no 
beer shall go on that picnic to-morrow, I will agree to 
furnish lemon and sugar, and a recipe for lemonade, just 
as delicious as that you had to-day. Do you agree?” 

“Yes, ma’am,—yes, ma’am,” was the eager chorus. 
And one youth shouted : 

“Three cheers for Miss Miller!” 

They were lustily given, and the boys departed. Just 
as they were leaving, Miss Miller said: 

“ Willy, bring your friends to Sunday-school with you 
next Sunday. We'll make room for them in our class.” 

The boys came, and, more than that, they all signed 
the pledge; but that was not the only good resulting 
from Willy Raynor’s pledge, nor why I tell this story. 

Late in September, Willy’s father, who was captain of 
a small sloop, came home to remain a few days. The 
second evening after his arrival, three of his intimate 
friends were invited to spend the evening and play cards 
with him. Soon after they were seated the boy’s father 
said to him: 

“Willy, take the pitcher and run over to Jones’s, and 
bring us a couple of quarts of beer.” 

Little Willy, trembling and anxious, went slowly to 
the closet, and took from the shelf the pitcher which he 
had so often brought from Jones’s filled with the liquid 
which he had promised never more to touch nor to taste. 
He came back, some time after, without the pitcher. 

“Willy,” the father said, sternly, “where is the 
beer? You were never gone so long before.” 

“I did not bring any.” 

“What is the matter? Where is the pitcher? Have 
you broken it? Get another one; hurry up.” 

But Willy stood, the very picture of dismay. Some- 
thing in the boy’s face touched the father, and he said, 

“Out with it, my son.” 

“I left the pitcher on Jones’s counter.” 

“‘ And will he send it over soon?” 

“TI did not tell him you wanted any.” 

“What do you mean? 
this way before, my son.” 

“O papa! papa!” the child said, bursting into tears, 
“T couldn’t help it; I couldn’t buy nor bring it, you 
know; I have signed the pledge.” 

Then, with tears still streaming from his eyes, and soos 
almost choking his utterance, he told the story of the 
pledge-signing. Before he had finished, there were tears 
in other eyes besides his own. 

“ Not a bad thing to do,” said Captain Raynor, when 
he could control his voice so as tospeak. “ If I had one 
I believe I’d sign it, myself.” 

“So would I,” echoed the others. 

“O papa! would you? Would you, really? Ill 
run up to Miss Miller’s and get some; it is only a step.” 

And before they could stop him, the happy boy was 
off. Hereturned presently, with four pledges; and those 
four men signed them. 

Improbable, do you say? Not atall. This is a true 
story, and happened, as I have told you, in Maine. 


four to remain 


You never disobeyed me in 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1884.] 


1, January 6.—The Conference at Jerusaleni...............-.-. .. Acta 15: 1-11 
2. January 13.—Hearing and Doing gave . James 1; 16-27 
8. January 2 —The Power of the Tongu .. James 3: 1-18 
4. January 77 —Living a8 in God ® SIgBt. ooo... cccceeeeeeeeeeees James 4: 7-17 
6. February 3.—Pau!'s Second Missionary Journey.. Acts 15: 35-41; 16: 1-10 
6. February 10.—The Conversion of Lydia.....Acte 16: 11-24 
7. February 17,—The Conversion of the Jalier... ... ACIS 16; 25-40 
8. February 24.—Tiheasalouians and Bereans. Acts 17; 1-14 
Be RAMP R= Paul Wt Atlee. .....crcosescocesccccvcescscesceesessesees sscesess Acts 17; 22-34 
Be ee Oi PRE. COOTAOU .scsstiacles ccckténincvnitinsressvsensishoorsives Acts 18; 1-1/ 
yi. March 16.—The Coming of the Lord. A Thess. 4; 15-18; 5: 1-5 
12, March 23.—Christian Diligence.............. Siimeianerebetednea 2 Thess, 3: 1-15 
18. March #0.—Review. 
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LESSON VI., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1884. 
Titty: THE CONVERSION OF LYDIA. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 16: 11-24). 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION, 

11, Therefore loosing from Tro’-| 11 Setting sail therefore from 
as, we Came with a straight course Troas, we made a straight 
to Sam-o-thra’ci-a, and the next course to Samothrace, and the 
day following to Neapolis; and 
from thence to Philippi, which 
is a city of Macedonia, the first 


of the district, a Roman colony : 
and we were in this city tarry- 


to 


12, And from thence to Phi- 
lip’pi, which is the chief city of | 
that part of Mac-e-don’i-a, and a | 
colony: and we were in that city 
abiding certain days. | 13 ing certain days. And on the 

13, Aud onthe sabbath we went, sabbath day we went forth 
out of the city by a river side, | without the gate by a river 
where prayer was wont to be| side, where we supposed there 
made; and we sat down, and | was a place of prayer; and we 
spake unto the women which sat down, and spake unto the 
resorted (hither. | women which were come tw- 

14. And acertain woman named | 14 gether. And a certain woman 
Lyd'i-a, a seller of purple, of the named Lydia, a seller of pur- 
city of Thy-a-ti’ra, which wor- ple, of the city of Thyatira, one 
shipped God, heard us; whose that worshipped God, heard 
heart the Lord opened, that she | us: whose heart the Lord 
attended unto the things which | opened, to give heed unto the 
were spoken of Paul. | things which were spoken by 

15. And when she was baptized, 15 Paul. And when she was bap- 
and her household, she besoug)t | tized, and her household, she 
us, saying, If ye havejudged meto| _pesought us, saying, If ye have 
be faithful to the Lord, come into| —_ judged me to be faithful to the 
my house, and abide there. Aud Lord, come into my house, and 
she constrained us. abide there. And she con- 

16. And it came to pass, as we , straimed us. 
went to prayer,@ certain damsel | 16 And it came to pass, as we 
possessed with a spirit of divina were going to the place of 
tion met us, which brought ber prayer, that a certain maid 
masters much gain by soothsay- having !a spirit of divination 
ing: met us, which brought her 

17. The same followed Paul masters much gain by sooth. 
and us, and cried, saying, These | 17 saying. The same following 
men are the servants of the most after Paul and us cried out, 
high God, which shew unto us saying, These men are *ser- 
the way of salvation. vauts of the Most High God, 

18. And this did she many days. which proclaim unto you # the 
But Paul, being grieved, turned | 3g way of salvation, And this 
and said to the spirit, 1 command she did for many days, But 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ Paul, being sore troubled, 
to come outof her. And he came turned and said to the spirit, | 
out the same hour. charge thee in the name oi 

19, And when her masters saw Jesus Christ to come out of her. 
that the hope of their gains was And it came out that very 
gone, they caught Paul and Si las, hour. 
and drew them into the market- 
place unto the rulers, 

20. And brought them to the 
magistrates, saying, These men, 
being Jews, do exceedingly trou- 
ble our city, 

21. And teach customs, which 
are not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Ko’- 
mans, 





19 But when her masters saw 
that the hope of their gain was 
*gone, they laid hold on Paul 
and Silas, and dragged them 
into the marketplace before the 

20 rulers, and when they had 
brought them unto the * magis- 
trates, they said, These men, 
being Jews, do exceedingly 

21 trouble our city, and set forth 

22. And the multitude rose up custoras which it is not lawful 
together against them; and the for us to receive, or to observe, 
magistrates rent off their clothes, | 99 peing Romans. And the mu)- 
and commanded to beat them, titude rose up together against 

28. Aud when they had laid them: and the * magistrates 
many stripes upon them, they cast rent their garments off them, 
them into prison, charging the jail- and commanded to beat them 
er to keep them safely : |23 with rods. And when they 

24. Who, having receivedsucha@| pad laid many stripes upon 
charge, thrust them into the inner them, they cast them into 
prison, and made their feet tast in prison, charging the jailor to 
the stocks, | 24 keep them safely: who having 

received such a charge, cast 
them into the inner prison, 
and made their feet fast in the 
stocks. 











| ' Gr, @ spirit, @ Pytion, % Gr. 
| Dondser vanis, 8 Or, a way * Gr. 
come oul. * Gr. preeiors, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : Living according to the Gospel. 
Lesson Toric: Suftering tor the Gospel. 


1. Accepting Christ, vs. 11-15. 

2. Saved through Christ, vs. 16-18, 
3. Suffering for Christ, vs. 19-24, 
Goupen Text: Whose Aeart the Lord opened, that she 


a unto the things which were spoken of Paul.—Aocta 
: 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Dairy Home Reapinas: 


M.—Acts 16: 11-24. Suffering for the gospel. 
T. —Dan. 3: 13-30. Ready for suffering. 
W.—Dan. 6: 10-23. Not fearing suffering. 

T. —Matt. 10: 24-33. Prepared for suffering. 
F. —1 Cor. 10: 1-13. No suffering too great. 
$.—1 Pet.1: 3-12. The purpose of suffering. 
$.—2 Tim. 4; 1-8. The reward of suffering 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. ACCEPTING CHRIST. 
1. Serving Christ: 


1, Seeking His House. 


We went forth ... where we supposed there was a place of 
prayer. 


Let us go into the house of the Lord (Psa. 122 : 1). 

fo the house of the God of Jacob (Isa. 2: 3). 

Let us go speedily to pray (Zech. 8: 21). 

Two men went up into the temple to pray (Luke 18 : 10). 

Peter and John were going up .. . at the hour of prayer (Acts $: 1). 
2. Speaking His Truth, 

And spake unto the women which were come together. 

They spake the word of the Lord unto him (Acts 16 : 32). 

To preach... the unsearchable riches of Christ (Eph. 3: 8), 

Whom we proclaim, admonishing every man (Col. 1 : 28). 

From you hath sounded forth the word of the Lord (1 Thess. 1: 8). 

The gospel . . . which was committed to my trust (1 Tim. 1: 11). 


il. Receiving Christ : 


Lydia... heardus . . . whose heart the Lord opened. 
The Lord God hath opened my ear (Isa 50 ; 5). 

He opened their mind, that they might understand (Luke 24 : 45). 
No man can come . . . except the Father draw hiru (Luke 6: 44). 
Every one that hath heard . . . cometh unto me (John 6 : 45). 


it. Baptizing into Christ : 

And when she was baptized and her household, 

They were baptized, both men and women (Acts 8: 12), 

They were baptized of him . . . confessing their sins ( Matt. $ : 6). 


hides a J thou shalt be saved, thou and all thy house (Acts 11: 14). 
Corinthians hearing believed, and were baptized (Acts 18 : 8). 
IV. Welcoming Christ’s Servants : 
If ye have judged me... . faithful . . . come into my house. 
He pressed upon them... and they... entered (Gen. 19: 3). 
So he brought him into his house (Judg. 19: 21). 
He that receiveth a righteous man in the name (Matt, 10: 41). 
And in that same house remain (Luke 10 ; 7), 
Forget not to shew love unto strangers (Heb, 18 : 2). 
1. Christ's servants didn't give up going to prayer-meeting because 
they were away from their home church. 
2. Christ's servants didn’t go to 2° gegen and wait and wait 
for some one else to say somet —— 
Christ's servants didn't need a fifty-thousand-dollar church and 
presence of a fashionable congregation to call out their besi 
efforts. 
. Christ's servants found a few women gathered in a little chapel 
by the river side,—then and there they saw that work for Christ 
was to be done. 
Christ's servants did Christ's work, and forthwith one soul at 
least was won for the Master. 
. When ad: Christ’s servants do their duty as unhesitatingly, what 
joy there will be among the angels of God, over repentant souls 
turning heaveuward! 


bad 


~ 
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II. SAVED THROUGH CHRIST. 
1, The Spirit of Divination: 
A certain maid having a spirit of divination met us. 
Seek me a woman that hath a familiar spirit (1 Sam. 28 : 7). 
Asking counsel of one that had a f niliar spirit (1 Chron. 10; 13). 
My daughter is grievously vexed with a devil (Matt. 15 : 22). 
Chere met him ... aman with an unclean spirit (Mark 5: 2). 
A man, which had a spirit of an unclean devil (Luke 5: 33). 
Brought unto him one possessed with a devil (Matt. 12: 22). 
il. The Spirit Crying: 

Cried out, saying, . . . servants of the Most High God. 
What have we to do with thee, thou Son of God ? (Maiti. € : 29.) 
fo do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth (Mark 1 : 24). 


I know thee who thou ait, the Holy One of God (Luke 4 : 34). 
Over them which had the evil spirits (Acts 19 ; 13), 
itl, The Spirit Removed: 
Paul... eaid,... Comeoutofher And it came 2. 
Jesus rebuked him ; and the devil went out (Matt. 17: 18). 
In my Dame shall they cast out devils (Mark 16; 17). 
Master, We saw one Casting out devils in thy name (Mark 9 : 38). 
Certain women which had been healed of evil spirits (Luke 8 . 2). 
Vexed with unclean spirits . ani they were bealed (Acts 5: 16), 
By the hans of Paul . evil spirits went out (Acts ly: 12). 
Jnclean spirits .. came out, crying with a loud voice (Acts 8: 7). 
Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, and come out (Mark 1: 
~ 25). 


1. The very spirits of darkness recognize a good man. 

2, The spirits of aarknuess sometimes bear the most earnest witness 
to a man's goudness. 

3. bo spirits of darkness were many times cast out by Christ him- 
se 


f. 
4. The spirits of darkness were often rebuked and removed by 
Christ's commissioned servants. 
5. The Bible-recorded spirits possessing men, whether of evil or of 
divination, are they not all spirits of darkness? 
6. Spiritualism then, must ey its right to acceptance in the face 
of Christ's example and Bible teachings. 


III, SUFFERING FOR CHRIST. 
|. The Aposties Seized: f 
Laid hota on Paul and Silas, and dragged them . . . before 


the rulers. 


Before governors . ... shall ye be brought for my sake (Matt. 10 : 18). 
The rulers take council together, agaiust the Lord (Psa. 2 : 2). 

The governor, presented Paul also beiore him (Acts 23 : 33). 

Herod the king put forth his hand to afflict (Acts 12. 1). 

At the command of Festus, Paul was brought in (Acts 25 : 23). 


ll. The Aposties Accused: 
These men . . . do exceedingly trouble our city. 
Art thou he that troubleth Israel? (1 Kings 18 ; 17). 


He stirreth up the people, teaching (Luke 23 ; 5). 
These that have turned the worid upside down (Acts 17 : 6). 


ill. The Apostles Beaten : 


Magistrates rent their garments... commanded to beat them. 
In their synagogues they will scourge you (Matt. 10: 17). 
As ministers of God . . . in stripes, in edb acstoentll “I Cor. 6: 5). 
Five times received I forty stripes save one (2 Cor. 12. 24). 
Having suffered before, and beea shamefully entreated (1 Thess. 2; 2). 
And others have trials of mockings and scourgings (Heb. 11 : 36). 
IV. The Aposties Imprisoned : 

They cast them into prison, charging the jailer. 
Delivering you up to the synagogues and prisons (Luke 21 : 12). 
The apostles, and put them in the public ward (Acts 5 - 18). 
Wben he had taken him, he put him in prison (Acts 12: 4). 
* 4 doth shut up many of the saints in prisons (Acts 26: 10). 

1 Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus (Eph. 3 : 1) 
To cast some of you into prison (Rev. 2 . 10). 


ar py . . laid hold upon John . . . and bound him in prison (Mark 





2. When you are in ur ng & man’s business, he will charge you with 
recipitating a geueral business panic. 
3. When you drive prosperity from a bad man’s door, you may be 
inviting adversity to enter your own. 
4. When you help some afflicted one, when you free some oppressed 
one, the affliction or the oppression may be transferred to your- 
self. 


o 


. When you do a good deed, and are put in prison for 1t, wait for 
God's deliverance—it will come. 

. The night is not all dark, nor the stocks hard, nor the imprison- 
ment bitter, to those who, in the consciousness that they are suf 
fering for Christ, wait for the breaking fetters and the earth- 
quake shock. 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SUFFERING FOR CHRIST. 


1. He Suffered for Us: 

Our sorrows and afflictions (Isa. 53:4; Matt. 8: 17). 
Homelessness and privation (Matt, 8: 20), 
Rejection aud expulsion (Luke 4: 29). 
Misunderstanding (Lake 7° 44; John 2: 20). 
Scourging and mocking (Matt. 27 : 30). 

Crucifixion and death (Acts 2: 23). 


2. He May Call Us te Suffer tor Him: 
The hatred of all men (Matt. 10: 22). 
The treachery of companions (Matt. 24: 10), 
Persecution, if need be (2 Tim, 3: 12). 
Public trials (Matt. 10: 18). 
Private sorrows (Acts 14: 22). 
Self-denial (Luke 9; 23, 24; Phil. 8: 7). 
Sel f-surrender (Gal. 6; 14). 

3. He Supports Us in Suffering: 
By his watchful care (Luke 21 17-19). 
By the help of good people (Acts 18: 9, 10), 
By the — of his presence (Matt. 28: 20), 
By the hope of eternal life (John 10: 28). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING Events.— None. 

Puaces.—(Alexandria) Troas, Samothracia, Neapolis, 
Philippi; chiefly, the place last mentioned. 

Time.—Bible margin, A. D. 53; which does not differ 
much from other authorities, being only a year later. 

Persons.—Paul, Silas, and at least another with them 
included under the designation “ we,” which perhaps means 
Luke; women at the place of prayer; Lydia; a soothsaying 
damsel whose name is not given; her masters; the multitude, 
the magistrates, and the jailer. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 11.—Setting sail therefore from Troas, we made a 
straight course to Samothrace: The city here spoken of was 
founded by one of the successors of Alexander the Great, and 
was called Alexandria Troas, after the Conqueror, by Lysi- 
machus. In the Roman times, as we might judge from 
Acts 16: 8, 11; Acts 20: 5, 6; 2 Corinthians 2:12; 2 Timo- 
thy 4: 13, it was an important and convenient seaport for 
persons passing into or from northern Asia Minor into 
Europe. Made a straight course (a word found also in chap- 
ter 21 : 1, but nowhere else in the New Testament, and very 
rare elsewhere): Sailed before the wind to Samothrace, 
an island perhaps fifty miles distant, which rises about a 
mile in height, and was celebrated as a sacred place where 
the mysteries of the Cabiri were celebrated. There they 
stayed over-night, and the day fuliowing went on to Neapolis— 
or Newtown, as the name may ‘¢ translated. This place on 
the shore, some eight or ten miles from Philippi, was of 
modern origin, constructed in Macedonian or Roman times 
after Philippi came to be a city of importance. At a place 
called Kavalla there are now marks of an old dilapidated 
port which seem to mark the place where Neapolis was 
founded. 

Verse 12.—And from thence to Philippi, which is a city of 
Macedonia, the first of the district ; a [Roman] colony: Supply, 
after “from thence,” we went, which is implied in “ we made a 
straight course,” a word in itself a sea term. The city of 
Philippi owed its origin to gold-mines worked in the adjacent 
territory. At one time the Athenians occupied the spot and 
worked the mines; but when Philip of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great, acquired power, he seized the tract and 
built a city, called Philippi (or the Philips), which, owing 
to the gold still found in the neighborhood, to the newly 
built harbor, to the proximity of a great road, and to the 
plenty of water, became a large city. When the Romans 
brought Macedonia under subjection, the province so called 
was formed and divided into four districts. After the great 
victory gained by Octavius (or Augustus) over Antony, a 
number of cities in Italy were given over to the soldiers of 
the victorious party to inhabit, and the expelled inhabitants 
were provided with homes elsewhere. Thus Philippi re- 
ceived Italian settlers, and became a colony with Italic rights. 
Hence it was in a manner severed from the district and 
province in which it was included, and became in great measure 
self-governing, with magistrates of itsown. These are called 
by the general term of rulers in verse 19; but in verse 20, 
the distinctive name which the rulers of many colonies bore, 
that of strategi, answering to the Latin word pretors, is made 
use of. These men, the ministers of justice chosen by the 
free citizens, two in number, and hence called duumviri or the 
two men, had attendants, called rod-bearers, in Latin lictors 
(vs. 35, 38), from the clubs, rods, or sticks, which they used. 
From these magistrates Roman citizens had a right of appeal; 
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The first of the district ; a Roman colony: The first of these 
clauses is beset with serious difficulties which cannot be 
wholly removed. It was, as we have seen, in a district of 
Macedonia, but not of it; and Amphipolis on the Strymon 
was the principal place of the district for political and judi- 
cial purposes Some cities had the honorary title of first, 
without any especial rights being implied in the title; but 
this sense does not comport well with the words “ of the dis- 
trict.” The difficulties of the passage are best removed by 
Meyer, who joins together city and colony, on the supposi- 
tion that colony sustains a kind of adjectival relation to city, 
denoting a colony city or colonial city. Thus the sense is 
“which is” (or, for this is) “the principal colonial city of 
the portion or district of Macedonia” (that is, to which it 
pertains, where it is situated). The revisers have added 
Roman before “colony,” because the Roman colony differed 
politically from a colony in one use of the word. 

Verse 13.—And on the sabbath day we went forth without the 
gate, by a river side, where we supposed there was a place of prayer ; 
instead of where we supposed, many manuscripts, but not the best, 
have where there was wont to be prayer: The Greek word denot- 
ing prayer can also mean a prayer-place or prayer-house, 
which Jews constructed all over the lands where they were 
dispersed, especially where their numbers were too few to erect 
a synagogue. Sometimes these prayer-places were simply 
open to the sky, sometimes they were enclosed buildings. 
The neighborhood of water was chosen for purposes of ablu- 
tion before prayer; and the river spoken of was the Gangas 
or Gangites, a stream running eastward and emptying into 
the Strymon. Where we supposed seems to imply that they 
arrived late in the week, and had formed no Jewish acquaint- 
ances before the Sabbath.— And we sat down and spoke to the 
women which were come together : “ We sat down” seems to favor 
the sense of prayer-house, although there might have been 
benches distributed in the grounds. Notice the expression 
the women, as if no men were present. Probably there were 
few male Jews residing at Philippi; and the women, com- 
posed of Jewesses and of proselytes, were more earnest in 
their religion than the males, 

Verse 14.—And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of pur- 
ple, of the city of Thyutira, one that worshipped God (that is, was 
a proselyte), heard us: Lydia, literally a Lydian woman, 
seems to have been a common female name. Her occupation 
was the sale of clothdyed purple; whether dyed in the blood 
of the purple mussel, which was very precious and costly, or 
dyed in some cheap coloring matter imitating the precious 
purple found near Tyre and elsewhere in the Mediterranean. 
There is abundant proof from inscriptions that this industry 
was established in this city of Thyatira. She may have 
been an agent of a purple dyer, or of a company of dyers. 

Verse 15.—The proselytes, especially those of the gate, 
had no especial attachment to ritual Judaism, but were 
drawn towards the moral and religious side of the Jewish 
system.—And when she was baptized, and her household: How 
her household was constituted, whether she was a widow or 
unmarried, we have no means of knowing; but this is sure, 
that her household as such received baptism. Impelled, 
without doubt, by a grateful feeling towards those who had 
brought the news of Christ to her, she said to Paul and Silas. 
—If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord (Jesus), that is, 
think that I rely on Christ as a Saviour, come into my house 
and abide there.—And she constrained us: The verb here, 
which strictly means to force, with the preposition which 


~ denotes aside, or against one’s choice, shows that they would 


have preferred their independent position, in itself consid- 
ered. The apostle generally lived in hired lodgings, and 
worked for his own support. 

Verse 16.—And it came to pass, while we were going to the 
place of prayer: This occurred probably on some subsequent 
Sabbath, after the baptism of Lydia. Here it is clear, from 
the article, that the word proseuche of verse 13 can only mean 
place of prayer—that a certain maid having a spirit of divination 
(literally, a spirit, namely, a Python); although in some 
inferior manuscripts the reading is found a spirit of Python 
This spirit is conceived of as a spiritual being possessing the 
maid, and by its influences over her suggesting the knowl- 
edge of the future. The word in Greek mythology was the 
name of a serpent killed by Apollo at Delphi, who established 
his renowned oracle in its place, and was thus called Pythian 
Apollo. Conceiving that the power of divination came from 
this serpent, the Greeks generalized the word “a Python,” 
giving to it a spirit with a divining power dwelling within 
a human body, and even applied it to the supposed spiritual 
cause of ventriloquism, or to the person thus possessed. Here 
the spirit, in the manner of acting, resembles the demons of 
the Gospels, as, for instance, that one which said “I know 
thee who thou art, the holy one of God.” Whether this maid 
uttered her prophecies or divinations in a ventriloquial way, 
or not, is uncertain. 

Verse 17.— The same (this one) following after Paul and us 
eried out (kept crying out), saying, These men are servants of 
God, the most high (who is higher far, and mightier, than 
the demon by which she was possessed), who proclaim unto 
you the way of salvation: We must believe that her organs of 
speech obeyed, and were used by, the demon; but we are 


words, as it were, to the maid under its control, und to the 
prejudice of its own interest and power. 

Verse 18.—After she had done this for many days, Paul, 
being sore troubled (especially, perhaps, because it diverted 
attention from their message of salvation), turned (as she was 
following after, v. 17), and said to the spirit, I charge thee in 
the name of Jesus Christ (that is, acting under his authority, 
with no power of my own), to come out of her, And it came 
out that very hour (that is, at that very time, as in Acts 22: 
13; Luke 2: 38). 

Verse 19.—The maid was a slave owned by more than one 
master. When her masters saw that the hope of their gain was 
gone, literally, come oud (the word, perhaps, alludes to the 
same word in v. 18), they laid hold on Pau) and Silas, and 
dragged them into the market-place before the rulers (comp. 
note on v.12). Luke explains the general word “ rulers” in 
verse 20, 

Verse 20.—And when they had brought them wnto the magis- 
trates (or, pretors, see v. 12), they said, Those men, being Jews, 
do exceedingly trouble (or, disturb) our city: Being Jews—Jews 
as they are. This is said to rouse the prejudices of the 
pretors or duumvirs; and who, being officers of police as 


| well as of justice, were ready to hear cases and give orders at 


some office in or near the agora. 

Verse 21.—And teach customs which it is not lawful for us io 
receive or to observe, being Romans: The colony with citizens 
enjoying Italic right, as such, could be called Roman. As 
for the complaints against Paul and Silas, they were founded 
on the Roman law against introducing foreign religions into 
territory which the Romans had conquered; for there was a 
general allowance to subjects of exercising their own reli- 
gious observances where they lived, and the Jews, particu- 
tarly, were free by treaty to continue the practices which 
chey had before they were conquered. But for 2 Roman 
litizen to become a Jew in his religion seems to have been 
forbidden. 

Verse 22.—The rabble rose up together against them, and 
the magistrates rent their garments and commanded to beat 
them with rods. 

The whole affair was a lawless one. The mob rose up 
against them out of hatred of Jews, and the pretors, taking 
for granted that something unlawful had been committed by 
them, ordered them to be beaten without the slightest evi- 
dence. 

Verses 23, 24.—After this unlawful beating they commit- 
ted them to prison, intending, no doubt, to examine the case 
Afterwards. The jailer, receiving a command to keep them 
safely, put them into an inner prison, and made their feet fast in 
the wood or stocks: This was a piece of wood, perforated with 
holes, into which the feet, neck, and hands could be inserted 

The reckless injustice of all this will be shown in the notes 
on verse 37 of the next lesson. 





THE FIRST CONVERT IN EUROPE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


We might as well say at once, lest we forget it in our 
course of study to-day farther on, that this seeking out of a 
place of prayer on the Sabbath day when one is traveling in 
a strange country, is about the most decent and becoming 
thing any Christian can do. To enter a foreign capital on 
Saturday night, and awake on some bright Sunday morning 
to visit a race-ground ora féte, is truly a practice more com- 
mon than pious among American tourists, more habitual 
than praiseworthy. Such honest reverence for the forms of 
divine worship as this apostolic company exhibited, on the 
occasion of their arrival in Philippi, is worth a notice, 
especially in full view of the extraordinary reward which it 
immediately received in the providence of God. 

I. Our earliest homiletic lesson is concerning the universal 
presence of the Hearer of Prayer. “God dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” Here we have an illustration of 
the reply which our Lord addressed to the woman at the 
well in Sychar, when she tried to argue with him concerning 
mountains and towns as the necessery centres of successful 
devotion (John 4: 20-24). 

These devout women at Philippi seem not to have had 
any edifice for their assemblies, only a simple enclosure of 
stones outside of the city walls. Really, it would appear 
from this that it is not at all worth while to consider any 
question whatever concerning an exact locality as the con- 
dition of devotion. Jeremiah could be heard from his dun- 
geon, Daniel from the lion’s den; Paul gained an answer on 
shipboard, and Jonah from under the waves of the sea; 
Nathanael was heard beneath the fig-iree, and Jacob wrestled 
into victory in the mountain of Gilead. 
vent in spirit and effectual in reward, forced the believer 
who lifted it to exclaim, no matter where at the time he 
happened to be, “ This place is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven !” ' 

In the history of this world there have always been found 
an uneasy and immodest few, who would claim for their 
churches and forms what the Jews demanded for Zion, and 
the Samaritans for Gerizim, namely, the exclusive presence 





unable to solve the problem of the spirit prompting the! arrogated that the paradise of the prophet was situated pre- 


cigely in that space of heaven which overhung the kingdom 
of Granada, so that their citizens had easier access and surer 
entrance than the rest of mankind. 

II. Our second lesson might be concerning the silent and 
unobtrusive progress of the gospel of divine grace. As Jesus 
said: “The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” 
That female prayer-meeting was destined to leave its mark on 
all the time to come. For there, within its small circle, was 
the story of redemption first told in proud Europe; there, 
earliest on the continent, now the centre and source of 
Christian intelligence, rose the petition of a converted 
believer to Christ as God. We all know the tale now. 
Lydia was the convert; the preacher, Paul. 

Such has always been the history of the Church on earth. 
An inconspicuous beginning is chosen for the greatest ends. 
The advent of the Saviour was unobtrusive; he was born 
while men were sleeping; those shepherds on Bethlehem 
hills had to be waked before they could listen to the singing. 
Jesus grew up as a child of poverty and labor; his father 
was unknown, except by the few people to whom he 
had to pay his taxes, outside of a despised village where he 
built houses. So this singular boy advanced into an amiable 
youth in an obscure town, attracting no notice from the 
world he came to redeem. The Christ of God lived unob- 
trusively, and entered upon the toils of his evangelical work 
without any display; he trod the wine-press of duty alone. 
Unaided and unencouraged, he moved along out of sight, 
doing his father’s business. Even his end was unobtrusive ; 
he died as a criminal; he gave up the ghost almost in utter 
darkness ; he arose from the tomb before the light broke to 
disclose him ; he dwelt in mysterious places for forty days 
strangely after the resurrection ; he ascended in a cloud, and 
was taken suddenly out of human sight. Thus quietly came 
life to the world. 

Hence, it might have been expected that all the subse 
juent work of the gospel would advance in the same way. 
Every event registered itself unobtrusively. Philip was 
sent for by the divine Spirit, to retire from the town where 
he was gathering vast crowds for an audience, and to go 
down to meet a eunuch in the desert, in order that there 
might be a first convert in Africa. Paul was invited by a 
phantom to come over into Macedonia, in order that 
there might be a first convert in Europe. And in the one 
instance the first convert was a work-woman; and in the 
other, the first convert was aslave. Such beginnings made 
such ends ; and we are not to despise the day of small things. 

III. We may observe, in the third place, an illustration 
of the marvelous intricacy with which the kingdom of proyi- 
dence works into the kingdom of grace in all conversions of 
souls. A fine figure is that which Paul uses when he says 
the Lord had set before him “an open door;” providence 
opens doors always, then grace enters with the gospel, 
and ministers unto men. 

Let us suffer our imaginations to become arrested with a 
spectacle so interesting as that of two human beings traver- 
sing a wide continent, never having known anything 
about each other, on different errands, ignorant of every 
possibility which might cast them into companionship. See 
Lydia bringing her arms full of purple cloth for sale; see 
Paul bringing his heart full of gracious answers to a spectre 
who had invited him across the water for help. The divine 
Spirit had hedged up the way of these preachers from going 
anywhere else, and constrained them to go to Macedonia 
Lydia belonged down in Asia Minor, and came up inte 
Philippi on a mere business enterprise to sell goods which it 
was her regular trade to dye. At Philippi there was a 
prayer-meeting all ready for the introduction of Paul and 
Silas. The moment was propitious ; but we can see that it was 
arranged by divine Providence in the interest of divine 
grace. 

It ought to be of vast help to all Christian workers to 
discover such a piece of veritable history as this. When we. 
in our weakness are getting discouraged at the magnitude of 
a good enterprise, which God seems to be forcing us on to 
attempt, let us just believe that the divine command is 
never laid upon a human instrument for a difficult under- 
taking, unless divine Providence has gone forward previously 
to open and prepare the way. Arrangements for success are 
fixed, if we move forward in faith. 

IV. Then our fourth lesson is best of all: we see what are 
the evidences which the Spirit of God immediately furnishes 
to a genuine believer when a work of grace is wrought in the 
soul. It would seem as if the plainer the marks are, the 





Each prayer, fer- | 


of the Lord of Hosts. They imitate the ancient Moors, who | 


more men in our times would desire them; but we fear some 
| ook for secret and obscure signs of grace in the heart. Is it 
because they imagine the plainer evidences would fail in 
Lydia’s evidences are mentioned here, and 
were five in number. 

1. Open Aeart was the earliest of them (vy. 14). The 
Holy Ghost may be trusted to be in advance of us always 
when we are trying to find our way out into clear duty. 

2. Open heart invariably brings open mind: Lydia “at- 
tended to” what was said to her about hersins and her 
Saviour. The entrance of the divine Word gives light. 

3. Open mind brought open mouth. That was next in 
‘order (Rom. 10:10). Out of the abundance of Lydia's 
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heart her mouth wanted to speak in public confession, and it 
spoke at once. 

4. Open hand came right along, as might have been 
expected (v. 15). Whatever path of duty lay before this 
woman, she proposed to walk in it. 

5. Open hand was followed by open house. The “daughter 
of Tyre” was there with “her gift.” I wish anybody, who 
wants to discuss the question further, would be content to 
inquire if Lydia could conduct her “ business” successfully 
“on Christian principles,” or whether she was going to be 
tangled up with her casuistries about dyeing fabrics honestly 
with firm color, and yet hope to make a living in the future. 
Meantime, she just did what she could; and we have a fair 
sweet picture before us of this generous woman’s hospitality ; 
and Paul and Silas make no professions of mock-modesty ; 
they set up the new home with Christian greeting and grati- 
tude. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A variety of topics seem, at first thought, to be included in 
the several separate incidents of this lesson ; but they all may 
be fairly grouped as illustrations of: 





THE HELPS AND THE HINDRANCES IN 
CHRISTIAN WORK, 


I. HELPS IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 
1, In the Line of God’s Call (vs. 11, 12). 
2. In the Place of God’s Worship (v. 13). 
3. In Hearts which God Opens (vs. 14, 15). 


II. HINDRANCES IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 
1, From the Servants of Satan (vs. 16-18). 
2. From the Lovers of Money (vs. 19-21). 
3. From the Mis-users of Authority (vs. 22-24). 











I. HELPS IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 


1. IN THE LINE OF GOD’S CALL. 

Setting sail therefore from Troas, we made a straight course to 
Samothrace, and to . . . Philippi, which is a city of Macedonia 
(vs. 11,12). There are no helps in Christian work to be 
compared with those which are in the path which God opens 
to us, and in the field to which God calls us. It may seem 
to us very strange that God calls us to just this field, and that 
he does not call us to another field; but we may be sure, in 
spite of all our tastes and longings, and our confidence in our 
own abilities or training, that God knows better than we know 
where is the proper field for us, and that he has not made 
any mistake is calling us to that field. It is quite possible 
that God’s field for us is a much smaller one than we should 
have picked out for ourselves; it is more than probable that 
his field for us is far less attractive than one which we had 
our eyes on; but small or large, attractive or forbidding, 
there is no field like it for usin real hopefulness, and in 
divinely planned helps to our efficient service. When our 
call from God is to Macedonia, there is no place in the world 
for us like Macedonia; and when our call from God is to 
Scrub Hollow, there is no place for us that can bear com- 
parison with Scrub Hollow. All the helps to our well-doing 
are clustered just there. 


2 IN THE PLACE OF GOD’s WORSHIP. 

On the sabbath day we went forth without the gate by a river 
side, where we supposed there was aplace of prayer; and we sat 
down, and spake unto the women which were come toyether (v.13). 
When we are doing God’s work, we are more likely to find 
help from those who love God, and who are engaged in his 
worship and service, than from any other class of persons. 
A prayer-meeting is a good starting-point for revival work. 
A wise evangelist would be pretty sure to begin at the 
prayer-meeting end of any town, in preference to any other 
spot, if he would have the whole community stirred up. 
When a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
goes into a new community, or an old one, where there is no 
Sunday-school, his first question is, Where is there a 
Christian man in this neighborhood? If he can find that 
there is a neighborhood prayer-meeting, he is hopeful of 
help in his work, there, from the start (and if he finds a 
prayer-meeting he will be likely to find more Christian 
women than Christian men engaged in it; for our times are 
not so different from Paul’s day in this thing as in some 
others). Wherever we have Christian work to do, there isa 
gain in beginning with those who already love God and are 
in the habit of gathering for prayer to God. 


% IN HEARTS WHICH GOD OPENS. 


A certain woman, . . . that worshipped God, heard us; whose 
heart the Lord opened to give heed . . . She was baptized, and her 
household (vs. 14,15). There is no such help in Christian 
work as the help which God gives directly by his Spirit. 
All our willingness, all our zeal, all our study, and all our 
tact and eloquence, are as nothing in the winning of hearts 
to Christ, save as they are taken and made effective by God 
himself. Whether it be in Bithynia, in Troas, or in Phi- 








lippi, in Scrub Hollow, in Mad Alley, or in Fifth Avenue, 
our best work cannot bring about a single spiritual result | 
except through the power of the Holy Spirit. It is well for | 
us all to have this truth in our minds in all our working, in | 
all our speaking, in all our writing, and in all our praying. | 
Nor need this thought lessen our hopefulness in our Christian 
activities; for the Lord is ready to work with us and through 
us, and to give his Holy Spirit to them that need and ask it. 


II. HINDRANCES IN CHRISTIAN WORK. 
1, FROM THE SERVANTS OF SATAN. 


As we were going to the place of prayer . . . @ certain maid 
having a spirit of divination met us.... The same following .. . 
us, cried out, saying, These men are servants of the Most High 
God. . . . And this she did for many days (vs. 16-18). It is 
old Matthew Henry who said, “The Lord never revives his 
work, but the Devil revives his; and he has a spire of sin 
for every spire of grace.” Nor is the Devil afraid to follow 
the Lord’s servants up to the very door of the Lord’s house. | 
So closely indeed do the servants of Satan pursue the ser; | 
vants of God, that it has passed into an adage, that “the 
nearer the church the farther from God ;” in other words, 
that none are farther from God than those who keep close by 
the church without entering it as disciples. There are those 
whom Satan controls, who are ready to do their utmost to 
hinder the good work of God’s servants by crying out after | 
them in derision, even where they cannot openly oppose | 
them with safety. None of us need wonder, therefore, if we | 
find the Devil’s servants meeting us as we go to prayer, or call- 
ing out after us as “ Christian fanatics,” or “ Puritans,” or 
“Sunday-school men.” Satan’s spirit is always the same, 
however his tactics may change. 





2 FROM THE LOVERS OF MONEY. 

When her masters saw that the hope of their gain was gone, they 
laid hold on Paul and Silas, . . . and when they had brought 
them unto the magistrates, they said, These men . . . do exceed- 
ingly trouble our city (vs. 19, 20). There is nothing which 
makes a cleaner issue against religion than its influence in 
cutting off a supply of ill-gotten gains. So long as the 
preaching of the gospel does not interfere with bad men’s 
money-making, bad men are disposed to let it alone, as 
“none of their business.” But when the work of these tem- 
perance people interferes with liquor-selling; when the 
work of these law and order people stops the selling of vile 
books and pictures, and closes Sunday concert-saloons ; when 
the religious sentiment of the community rises up against 
lotteries and rafiles; when the political reform movements 
propose to stop stealing in the city institutions ;—then it is 
evident to every servant of the Devil whose supply of gain 
is thereby cut off, that “these men do exceedingly trouble 
our city,” and the same feeling against the gospel is aroused 
in them as showed itself in the impoverished hog-raisers of 
the Gadarenes. This is one of the sure hindrances in the 
path of all zealous Christian workers. 


3% FROM THE MISUSERS OF AUTHORITY. 


The multitude rose up against them: and the magistrates rent 
their garments off them, and commanded to beat them. . . . They 
cast them into prison (vs. 22, 23). It is no new thing to find 
officers of the law yielding to popular opinion, and using 
God-given authority in the interest of the Devil and his ser- 
vants. There was quite as much of this thing under the 
Roman Empire as there is under the American Republic. 
And to-day, as in those days, any man, or woman, who under- 
takes to promote a reform, or to check evil, in opposition to 
the interests of the money-getters, and contrary to the senti- 
ment of the community, must not be surprised to find the 
magistrates on the popular side of the moral issue involved. 
Even if the mayor does not put the agents of the law and 
order party under arrest, he is quite likely to tell them that 
his police have something else to do than to volunteer in 
breaking up Sunday dance-houses, and noisy grog-shops and 
gambling saloons. The Bible teaches that magistrates 
derive their power from the consent of God; the Declara- 
tion of Independence says that they derive their powers from 
the consent of the governed; and, as a practical matter, the 
Declaration-of-Independence idea, rather than the Bible 
idea, seems to prevail in communities generally—in the 
American Republic as in the Roman Empire. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


The lesson is in direct continuation of the one considered a 
week ago. There will be no need, therefore, for the teacher 
to do more than to recall the principal facts and teachings of 
the last lesson before taking up the one with which we now 
have todo, Inthe concluding part of the previous lesson 
we were told that the missionaries, after Paul’s vision, 
straightway sought to go forth into Macedonia. In this, we 
learn of their journey thither, and of what they did after they 
got there. 

I. Accepting Christ.—1l. The journey. By the aid of a map, 
let the teacher point out the course of the missionaries, and 





give to them such interesting bits of history concerning the 


| places named as he can gather from the Critical Notes and 


from the Bible dictionaries. They “made a straight course 
to Samothrace”—sailing thither straight before the wind. 
The Lord seemed to help them on their way. When they 
landed in Macedonia, they went immediately to Philippi, 
“the first of the district,a Roman colony.” Paul appears 
to have recognized the importance of seizing upon centres of 
influence. The fact is stated than it was a Roman colony 
because of its bearing upon the course pursued by Paul, as 
set forth later in the lesson, where he demands that the magis- 
trates should themselves come, and release him and his asso- 
ciates. 

2. The convert. It is well to note :—(1.) Who this convert 
was. “A certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of 
the city of Thyatira.” First, she was a woman of business. 
Her perceptions had been sharpened by trade. She was free 
from the bondage of local prejudice. Second, she was from 
Thyatira, a city of “ Asia,” in which district the missionaries 
had been forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak the word, 
When the Holy Spirit shuts the door in one place, it may be 
that he intends to reach it by the way of another. Third, 
she was “one that worshipped God.” She was a Jewish 


| proselyte. She had learned to worship the true God. Hav- 


ing made that much progress, she was prepared to go still 
farther—much more prepared than the Jews themselves. (2.) 
How she was converted. “ Whose heart the Lord opened, to 
give heed unto the things which were spoken by Paul.” Paul 
spoke the word, but the Lord gave the word fruitfulness. 
The word is uttered in vain which is not blessed by the Lord. 
Says Paul: “I planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the 
increase.’ The Lord opens the hearts of men to receive the 
truth. (3.) How her conversion was shown. First, her 
whole family was converted with her. ‘She was baptized, 
and her household.” Through her faith, her servants, and 
her children, if she had children, were brought into the 
kingdom of Christ. Second, she constrained the mission- 
aries to abide with her. As things go nowadays, that was no 
small burden of hospitality. Paul, Timothy, Silas, and Luke 
made quite a party to take care of. And note how she puts 
her request. She make it appear as though they were doing 
her a favor, rather than she them. She asks for their stay as 
for a privilege. ~They had done so much for her soul, that 
she wanted to do something for their bodies. Quite rightly 
she esteemed that which they had done for her as of far 
greater importance than anything which she could do for 
them. For she could feed them only with the bread that 
perisheth, while they had fed her with the Bread of Life. 

II. Saved Through Christ—We turn from cne who was 
ready to accept Christ to one who was in the power of Satan. 
But the power of Christ was shown in the one case as in the 
other. The Lord opened the heart of Lydia, and the Lord 
cast out the evil spirit from the unknown maid. 

1. The evil spirit in possession, (1.) Bringing gain. 
“Brought her masters much gain by soothsaying.” The 
unfortunate girl was owned by a joint-stock company. Her 
owners speculated in the credulity of men who believed that 
the spirit in the maid enabled her to declare the future. Her 
insane ravings were taken as the revelation of an oracle. 
(2.) Bringing reproach. “The same following after Paul and 
us, cried,” ete. This she did for many days. The testimony 
which she bore was the same sort of testimony which ‘the 
evil spirits bore to the Saviour when he was upon the earth. 
The witness was true, but it was not from a good source. 

2. The evil spirit cast out. (1.) Why. “Paul being sore 
troubled,” ete. At what was he troubled? Presumably at 
the character of the endorsement he and his friends were 
receiving. With this, however, there may have been a great 
sympathy forthe poor girl. (2.) How. “I charge thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ to come out of her” The act was done 
in such a way as to show the fuith of Paul in Christ. It was 
done in such a way as to show his dependence upon Christ. 
It was done in such a way as to honor Christ. Those who 
witnessed the miracle could not have any doubt as to the 
power through which the marvel was accomplished. “And 
it came out that very hour.” 

III. Suffering for Christ.—1. The anger of the masters. Con- 
cerning this, note two things. (1.) How it arose. “Her mas- 
ters saw that the hope of their gain was gone.” The maid 
now spoke rationally, instead of raving, or muttering, or giy- 
ing wild, weird utterances that wrought upon the imaginations 
of people, and made them think that they were listening to 
something supernatural. The change filled the masters with 
wrath ; for no one would pay anything to them to hear the 
girl speak good sense. It did not matter to them that the 
maid was released from a most cruel and pitiful thraldom. 
Do men feel so in these days? Let a drunkard burst his 
bonds, and what rumseller will rejoice over his deliverance ? 
Let a man who has been losing his substance at the gaming- 
table throw off its terrible fascinations, and how angry are 
those whom he has been enriching. (2.) How it was mani- 
fested. (a) “ They laid hold on Paul and Silas, and dragged 
them into the marketplace,” etc. The dragging, we may be 
sure, was not gently done. Nothing but fear of the conse 
quences prevented them from resorting to still rougher treat 
ment. (b) “They said, These men, being Jews, do exceedingly 
trouble our city,” etc. The formal complaint before the 
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magistrates did not correspond to the nature of that which 
‘they regarded as the offense. They knew that the magistrates | 
could take no cognizance of such an injury as they had 
received. They craftily word their complaint. They appeal | 
to the Roman prejudice against the Jews. They accuse the 
missionaries of introducing new and unlawful customs. 

2. The anger of the magistrates. The multitude became a 
mob, and the magistrates not much better than a part of the | 
mob, when they heard that these Jews were trying to teach | 
Roman citizens a new religion. No form of a trial was even | 
pretended. Against these supposed Jews, the accusation of | 
such respectable, dividend-receiving citizens was taken as 
conclusive evidence. Judgment and sentence were instanta- | 
neous. (1.) The missionaries were beaten “ with many stripes.” 
The anger of the mob and of the magistrates was such that tt 
had to be emphasized in the punishment. They were beaten 
more cruelly than if they had been committing a crime. 
The Roman scourging was horrible enough without being 
unusually severe. (2.) The missionaries were cast into the 
“inner prison,” and their feet made fast in the stocks. Ina 
dungeon below a dungeon, where the air was foul and noisome, 
with their backs aching and bleeding from the strokes of the 
cruel scourge, the missionaries were placed, without much 
power of restful accommodation to their suffering bodies 
because of the fact that their feet were made fast in the stocks. 
Such sufferings were the early missionaries called upon to 
endure. Has any land ever been brought under the influ 
ence of the gospel where a similar heroic record was not 
made by the missionaries who were the first in it to preach. 
Christ? Possibly they did not undergo punishment just like 
this, but they have had to bear privations, afflictions, scorn, 
persecution, disease, death. To the blood of Christ they have 
added their own blood, that the world might be redeemed. 
With what temper Paul and Silas bore their sufferings is told 
in the next lesson. We stop with the story of their experi- 
ences in Philippi only half told. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Paul’s answer to the eall—What was the call Paul had 
heard in the night? Where was he when hesaw the vision, 
and heard the voice of a man summoning him? Who were 
the companions of his journey to Macedonia? Somewhere 
on the way, probably, Luke, “the beloved physician,” joined 
them. He wrote the story as we have it in the Acts, and he 
says: “ Loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course 
to Samothracia.”” That was an island about half-way from 
Troas to Neapolis, the shore they wanted to reach (show on 
map). The first night they anchored the ship by the shore 
of the island, and the next day sailed to Neapolis ; they did 
not stop, but went on, for ten miles, to a city in Macedonia. 
It was named in honor of Philip, the great man who built 
it, Philippi. But it had a greater honor than any grand 
general or founder could bestow. It was the first city in 
Europe where the gospel was preached by the first great 
foreign missionary, Paul. 

The river-side prayer-meeting.—Paul did not find many 
Christians in Philippi; there were fine temples and grand 
buildings, but not even one smal! synagogue for the worship 
of God. And yet, God was not entirely unknown or for- 
gotten; Paul found a few who knew of the true God, and 
met in his name. Onthe Sabbath day the missionaries went 
outside the city to the river bank, and found a quiet spot 
where a few came together to pray. That Sabbath was not 
the only time. They were in the habit of it; the little 
praying-place may have been only a latticed circle, open to 
the sky, or a few seats in the shade of over-reaching trees; 
we know it was a spot “by a river-side where prayer was 
wont to be made.” Paul and his company sat down and 
talked with those gathered there. Who were at the prayer- 
meeting? Only a few Christian women. 

Ludia.—We only know the name of one in that prayer- 
meeting. She belonged in another city, but had visited 
Philippi to carry on her business. Shesold purple dye, and, 
perhaps, she also made and sold the robes and goods which 
were dyed that rare color. She was a busy woman all the 
week, but not too busy or tired to remember the Sabbath day, 
and be in time for the prayer-meeting by the riverside. She 
is the one who is meant by the golden text. What does it 
say? The work of her skillful hands, the rare, royal 
colors, have faded ages ago; but, like a fadeless picture in a 
golden setting, that one verse shows us her watchful eye, her 
listening ear, her open heart. When the Lord opens the 
heart, he fills it with his love. Lydia wanted to confess 
before others that she took Jesus as her Saviour, and she was 
baptized in the name of the F ather, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
This is what she said to the missionaries: “Come to my 
house, and abide there.” She was a business woman; her 
money she earned herself, and she wanted to use some of it 
to give a home to the servants of her new Master, and in his 
mame she begged them to come and abide. 

‘The slave girl—As the apostles went from Lydia’s home 
to the prayer-meetings, a young girl followed, crying aloud 
after them. She was well known in the streets of Philippi; 





» kind of soothsayer or fortune-teller, pretending to tell what 


would happen in the future. She was really possessed of an 
evil spirit, like some of the people whom Jesus cured. Paul 
was sorry for her, and said to the evil spirit, “I command 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her.” She 
was cured. He who opened Lydia’s heart heard Paul’s 
words, and released the poor slave from her bondage to 
Satan. 

Her angry masters.—The men who owned her were enraged. 
What did they care for the girl’s deliverance, when they saw 
that all chance for money-making was over? There had 
been plenty of foolish people willing to pay well for having 
their fortunes told, and now the chance for profit was past. 
They seized Paul and Silas, and took them to the rulers in 
the market-place, saying, “‘ These Jews trouble our city.” 

Paul and Silas beaten, and in prison.—Crowds joined in the 
ery against Paul and Silas, and the rulers commanded them 
to be beaten. Bundles of rods, tied with rough thongs, 
were used to strike their naked backs and shoulders; then 
the jailer was charged to keep them safely, inside of gates 
with bolts and locks, down in a deep, damp dungeon; and 
there he fastened them, with their feet in the stocks. Their 
only hope was in Him who opened Lydia’s heart. Would 
He open the hearts of rulers, slave-owners, jailers? Would 
He break the stocks and chains and bolts? Next week we 
shall learn how the night was spent. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


{See also Lllustrative Applications.) 





DOING GOOD, AND SUFFERING FOR IT. 





PAUL AND SILAS 
AT THE RIVERSIDE 


TEACHING, 


BY THE ROADSIDE 
HEALING, 

IN THE PRISON 

SUFFERING. 





IF THEY PERSECUTED ME, THEY WILL ALSO 
PERSECUTE YOU, 








LYDIA, 
WHOSE HEART THE LORD HAD OPENED, 
WAS BAPTIZED, 
AND HER HOUSEHOLD. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“ Dare to be a Daniel.” 

“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone.” 

“O for a faith that will not shrink.” 

“ All the way my Saviour leads me.” 
“Come sing the gospel’s joyful sound.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What was the first fruit of the gospel in Europe? (Title.) 
How did the gospel find entrance into Lydia’s heart? 
(Golden Text.) 

What is the meaning of the term “conversion”? Trace 
the course of Paul from Troas to Philippi (Acts 16:11, 12). 
Who were in his company? What is meant by Philippi 
being a “colony”? Give a brief account of the city. Is it, 
or is it not, possible for us to maintain a devotional spirit 
aniidst heathenish surroundings and without a house of 
worship? (v. 13.) What means of grace is here suggested 
to us? (Heb. 10: 24, 25.) Would, or would not, the pious 
women of Philippi have been justified in once neglecting this 
appointed place of prayer? Why did they assemble without 
the city gate? What is the character of that operation 
whereby the gospel becomes effective in the regeneration of 
a soul? (v. 14.) Is the work wholly divine, or does it require 
the individual’s co-operation? (John 6:44;5:40.) Was 
Lydia, at this time, regenerated, or only converted? How 
often may a soul be regenerated? How often may it be 
converted? Why was Jesus himself baptized? (Matt. 
3:15.) What is the scriptural meaning of the ordinance as 
administered to others? (Rom. 6: 3-5.) How long will a 
loyal heart neglect obedience to any known command? 
What evidence have we of Lydia’s pious influence in her 
home? What wonderful exhibition of faith did Paul make 
in Philippi? (vs. 16-18.) On what word of God was his 
faith founded? (Mark 16: 17; Matt. 17: 19-21.) Give 
examples of faith dependent upon the word of God. (Heb. 
11:7, 8,22, etc.) Isit, or is it not, ever independent thereof? 
Why did Paul not heal the damsel until many days? 
(See Matt. 17 : 21 with Acts 27 : 21, 22.) What is the dif- 
ference between “evidence” and “assurance”? Define 
“faith” (Heb. 11:1). Whatis here indicated in this mira- 

as to the relative power of Satan and the Christian? 
What is the chief cause of the conflict between the world and 





Christianity’? (v. 19; 1 Tim.6:10.) Do the opponents of 
truth generally give their true or a false reason for their 
conduct ? (vs. 20, 21.) What words of Christ were veritied 
on this occasion? (vs. 22-24 ; John 15: 19-21.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


A fruitful theme suggested in this lesson is that fact often 
commented upon by New Testament critics, by liturgical 
investigators, and by musical savans, that there was a close 
connection, in some way not yet clearly and properly pointed 
out, between the extreme east and the extreme west ot the 
Roman empire. It is evident enough in the later connection 
of the (so-called) Antiochian and Western Greek texts of the 
New Testament, in the Syriac and the Latin (hristian 
hymns, and in the Syro-Greek and the Italo-Gallic service- 
intonation and church music. But these matters are in gen- 
eral the subject of a treatise; and only one of them need be. 
here attended to by way of sample. 

The “ place of prayer,” of verses 13 and 16, was an institu- 
tion that had already made its way to Egypt and to Rome. 
It is mentioned by Juvenal in his third Satire (line 295, “in 
qua te quero proseucha”’), the same Satire that (lines 62-65) 
so well characterizes the general fact above stated: “ Now 
for a long time the Syrian Orontes has flowed down into the 
Tiber, and carried with it language and customs and the 
slanting lyre-strings with the flute-player, and the foreign tam- 
bourine and the girls bidden to be exposed, at the circus.” 
The same Satire, also (to anticipate a point), speaks of the 
place where Numa Pompilius used to consult the nymph 
Egeria being let out to Jews. Josephus, Philo, and Tertul- 
lian, and others, give us abundant explanation of the pro- 
seuche, or place of prayer. They were either houses set apart 
for the purpose, or places in the open air; and, especially in 
the latter case, outside of the gates of the city whose inhabi- 
tants frequented them. Besides, the Jews preferred either 
the seashore, or a river side, or even the neighborhood of a 
fountain, as a pure place to offer prayer. The same authors 
might be cited to show this fact also. For instance, Josephus, 
Antiquities, XIV. 10. 23, gives, in the “decree of those at 
Halicarnassus,” the following: “We have decreed that as 
many men and women of the Jews as are willing to do so 
may celebrate their Sabbaths, and perform their holy offices, 
according to the Jewish laws; and may make their proseuche 
[t. ¢., places of prayer] at the seaside, according to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers.” The Jews mentioned by Juve- 
nal, above, outside the Porta Capena, are not certainly said 
to have had a proseucha at the fountain of Egeria, but it is 
very probable, from the language, when we put it alongside 
the statements of other authors. In Acts 21 : 5, the picture 
of those who went out with Paul from Tyre to see him off on 
his way to Jerusalem, has in the Greek a reminder of the 
seashore proseucha. The proseucha outside the gates was 
sometimes the effect of a prohibition to have synagogues 
within. A modern parallel, until quite recently, was the 
Protestant place of worship at Rome, which was compelled 
to be outside the city, beyond the Porta del Popolo. 

The old name of Philippi had been Krenides, or the 
Fountains; a name probably derived from the very springs 
of this Gangas or Gangitas river beside which Paul and 
Silas found the proseucha. 

The phrase “ one that worshipped God” is idiomatic for a 
proselyte. In the Oriental forms of speech the fhrase comes 
out rather more distinctively than in the Greek; but the 
expression as it seems here is not so well worth discussion as 
in other passages in the Book of Acts, where it becomes more 
important. The fact here adds point and clearness to Lydia’s 
reason for urging the apostles to come to her house. Her 
phrase, “ faithful to the Lord” thus seems to be a proselyte’s 
belief in the Messiah and recognizing him in Jesus. 

While Lydia, the Asiatic proselyte, and the first recorded 
convert to the gospel ia Europe, gives also the first example 
of that Christianized Oriental hospitality so frequently 
enjoined in the Epistles, the next incident presents another 
female character of a very different sort, but which has a 
triple significance. It is not only characteristically heathen 
and Oriental, but it both marks the “ emptying of the Orontes 
into the Tiber,” and is susceptible of local illustration. For 
the two latter aspects, the reader is referred to the seventh 
ode of the second book of Horace. For the former, it will 
be enough to say that the Oriental equivalent of the word 
expressing the maid’s spirit is quite broad, and means a 
divining or soothsaying spirit in general—as, indeed, the 
Greek lexicographers explain the word; and not narrowed 
into “ ventriloquist,” as sundry commentators would make it, 
following Plutarch’s special explanation of one usage of the 
Greek word. 

For the rest of the incidents of the lesson, it is to be remem- 
bered that the Oriental and Roman rights of the masters of 
the maid were those of slave-owners; and yet the injury 
occasioned them by Paul was of such a nature that they 
could not well obtain pecuniary redress in a civil action, 
The stir which they revengefully excited, and the results 
that followed, are to be understood from Roman law and 
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THE BOOK OF BEGINNINGS* 


At first glance the title of President Bartlett's new and 
important work on the Pentateuch would seem to prom- 
ise a treatise devoted to the discussion of the docu- 
mentary theory of the composition of the books of Moses. 
It is not, however, so much in that sense that President 
Bartlett has entitled his book “Sources of History in the 
Pentateuch” as in the sense that the five books of Moses, 
and especially Genesis, show us the beginnings of all 
history,—that the Pentateuch is, in fact, what some of its 
critics have named one of its component parts, the Book 
of Beginnings. 

Sources of History consists of six lectures and an 
appendix. The six lectures, which cover respectively 
the Mosaic cosmogony, early man, early arts, early con- 
sanguinities, early migrations, and early documents, 
were delivered to the students of Princeton Theological 
Seminary as long ago as March, 1882, in conformity 
with the requirements of the Stone Foundation. The 
appendix, which forms a very essential part of the book, 
is a translated extract from Professor Hermann L. 
Strack’s article on the Pentateuch in the 1882 edition of 
Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedie. Numerous notes of con- 
firmation or reference, many of which have been added 
since the delivery of the lectures, are scattered through- 
out the volume. 

It will be seen from this description that President 
Bartlett’s work stands, for subject-matter, between Le- 
normant’s Beginnings of History and Rawlinson’s Origin 
of Nations. It focuses everything around the biblical 
centre much more closely than does even Rawlinson; 
it is more popular, and also wider in its scope, than Le- 
normant. But it has even more important advantages 
than these. It treats the biblical history from a more 
positively affirmative position than that of Lenormant; 
it is less distinctly apologetic in tone, and more careful 
in its conclusions, than is the work of Rawlinson. These 
are great advantages; there is a manifest tendency at 
the present time to stand simply on the defensive with 
regard to the Pentateuch, and every voice which speaks 
with positiveness—where it is the positiveness which 
comes from knowledge or intelligent study—has a moral 
effect, in the controversy, which is sadly lacking where 
the advocate of truth contents himself with making 
weak and forced defenses to equally weak and forced 
attacks. 


The largest portion of this work deals, of course, with 
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the first few chapters of Genesis. The discussion of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, which occupies the first place, shows 
a careful study of the Old Testament account, an appre- 
ciative knowledge of the methods of Hebrew narration, 
and a fair acquaintance with current scientific theories. 
This chapter, indeed, is a model of compression; the 
method of the author being as far removed from that of 
the theorists who attempt to discover in the original 
text every new scientific theory in its entirety, as it is 
from that of the pseudo-scientists who see in the first 
chapter of Genesis only a distorted Babylonian legend. 
A similar acquaintance with the Bible text and with 
modern scientific theories is shown in the chapter on 
early man, where the theory of evolution is examined 
with candor and impartiality in the light of the Hebrew 
text. The third lecture, on the early arts, takes up the 
order of the material progress of man, as shown in the 
Bible, and illustrates and confirms the Bible statements 
in the light of history, discovery, and philology. The 
difficult problems of the early consanguinities and the 
early movements of the peoples, occupy the next two 
chapters. Here it is scarcely possible to expect very 
definite conclusions, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge; but just here President Bartlett’s work is deserv- 
ing of special commendation, as showing a careful study 
of the most recent works in English, French, and Ger- 
man, which bear upon this subject. It may also be 
noted that President Bartlett is more chary than most 
modern biblical scholars, of accepting the names in the 
early genealogical tables of Genesis as being possibly 
ethnological personifications rather than the names of 
individuals. 


The sixth lecture, on the early documents, and the 
appendix, belong together. The latter contains a brief 
but masterly critique, by one of Germany’s most inde- 
pendent biblical scholars (Professor Strack), of the preva- 
lent critical theories of the composition of the Penta- 
teuch. This, however, is rather an epitome for the 
trained student than a chapter for popular reading. 
Much better adapted for general reading is President 
Bartlett’s own lecture on the same subject. This takes 
up the radical theories and discusses them with schol- 
arly impartiality. The weaknesses of the skeptical 
theories are pointed out, together with their lack of 
agreement among themselves, and the changed aspects 
of Israelitish history which their acceptance would 
involve. Professor Bartlett admits the probability that 
certain historic documents are woven into the Penta- 
teuch ; but he claims that these were incorporated by 
intelligent editorship, that the Pentateuch is a historical 
unit, and that, as a whole, it is Mosaic in authorship 
and date. 

Viewing this little work as a whole, it may safely be 
said, that there are few books, if any, which are better 
adapted from brevity, compression, and general accuracy, 
to serve as a popular manual! of knowledge on the ques- 
tions, historical and critical, which centre in the Pen- 
tateuch. 

There are, however, a few minor inaccuracies which 
ought to be corrected in any later edition. The name 
“Geikie” is misspelled throughout as “Geike;” on 
page 42 we have the puzzling “ Kirklische,” which the 
reader of German would prefer to see spelled correctly 
as “ Kirchliche;” “ Romam,” on page 124, should be 
“Roman;” and the “ Distinque tempora” of page. 229 
would be good Latin if ag were substituted for the g. 
There are also occasional errors of another kind. In 
Jonah 2: 8, the Hebrew word nahar does not occur in 
the plural, as stated on page 45. The reference on 
page 56 to “the wooden image of the village beled 
or sheikh” implies a curious blunder, due, probably, 
to a reminiscence of the wooden statue called -by 
Mariette’s workmen the “Shaykh el-Beled” or 
“Shaykh of the village.” . “ Beled” is simply an ordi- 
nary Arabic word for “village,” just as its plural form 
“belad,” used in a singular sense, is the term for a large 
inhabited district or province. And the name of village- 
shaykh is nothing more than a nickname given by 
Mariette’s Arab workmen in recognition of the magiste- 
rial bearing of the statue. It is a somewhat strong 
statement to say (page 15) that the Hebrew word bara 
in the Qal conjugation, is “ never accompanied with an 
accusative of material,” and that it is “employed to 
describe the Divine production, in the kingdom of 
nature or of grace, of what had no existence before.” 
The bold figure (Isa. 65: 18), “ Behold I create Jerusa- 
lem a rejoicing and her people a joy,” where the parti- 
ciple of this yerb is used, might be cited by the Hebraist 
as an exception. 

It is perhaps too much to ask that an American 
scholar shall follow consistently a single method Of 
transliteration from Oriental languages; but it does 


, 


= 


seem strange that President Bartlett should employ three 
separate equivalents for the one sound 0o,-as in his 
“ Edfu,” “ Hindoo,” and “ Boulak.” In this last word, 
moreover, he renders the Arabic gaf as 4, although he 
has elsewhere rendered it asg; in both cases differing 
from the recognized practice of German and French 
scholars, as followed also in England during the last half 
century by Wilkinson, and the translators of Iepsius 
and Brugsch; in America by the translator of Lenor- 
mant; and by many other English as well as American 
scholars (and which, indeed, has been adopted, as regards 
the Hebrew goph, in Young’s Analytical Concordance), 
in the use of g. But these are minor matters, by no 
means invalidating the real value of this important 
work in its entirety. 





Poetry is a spring which flows perennially, but not 
always with equal volume. Several recent publications 
show talent enough to justify their grouping in a brief 
notice. The poems of Mr. Henry Abbey of Rondout, 
New York, The City of Success and Other Poems (12mo, 
pp. 142. New York: D. Appleton &Co. Price, $1.50), 
are quiet, grave, and, we are compelled to add, moderate 
illustrations of the poetic faculty. They have metre 
and rhythm, but not soul. The same is true of the bock 
of the Rev. T. C. Reade, The Exodus and Other Poems 
(16mo, pp. 100. Cincinnati: Walden and Stowe. Price, 
75 cents). These poems have the merit of devoutness, 
without possessing the beauty of originality. They serve 
to remind us that the facility of metrical composition is 
far greater to-day among educated persons than ever 
before, and that verses like these two samples are lost in 
a mass of similar productions, The little collection of 
religious lyrics chosen by the Rev J. C. Ryle, twenty 
years ago do not disgrace his judgment now that he is 
Bishop of Liverpool. The present edition, under a 
new title, Hymns and Spiritual Songs for Every Day 
(16mo, pp. 508. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Price, $1.25), is a reprint from the old plates, with about 
sixty-seven more hymns added by another hand to make 
the complement to the number of days in the year. It 
is marked by a pure devotional instinct, and by good 
literary taste. From Year to Year (l6mo, pp. Xvi, 
232. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers) is the 
work of the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, author of Yester- 
day, To-day and Forever. It contains his own poems 
and lyrics for the Christian year. Some of them are 
already well known, and others are in a way to deserve 
and receive the same recognition. All are helpful and 
suggestive. Mrs. Oliphant’s Selections from Cowper's 
Poems (16mo, pp. 234. New York: Macmillan. Price, 
$1.25) is a capitally made volume. She merits the 
thanks of all who love the gentle and sweet tone of the 
best poet of his day; for she has not only given us the 
finest of his verse, but she has also arranged it in its 
appropriate divisions, and classified it in a thoroughly 
useful manner. We seem to see and feel more of what 
we know to have been Cowper’s character and genius, 
when we are not compelled to meet the poems in bulk, 
good and poor, and happy and sad, as they happen to 
come. The type and appearance of the little book are 
dainty and delightful. 


There is hardly any department of Sunday-school 
work which calls for a better knowledge of ways of 
working and a larger endowment of common sense, in 
order to its successful management, than the Sunday- 
school library. For the benefit of those who need 
instruction in this department, the Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
the Sunday-school secretary of the Congregational 
Church, has prepared a little volume, under the title of 
The Sunday-school Library. The book contains a brief 
history of the origin and development of the Sunday- 
school library ; chapters on its sphere of usefulness and 
its power; and plans, briefly stated, of selecting books, 
distributing them, and making them work. There is 
also a special chapter giving hints for those who would 
write Sunday-school books. Mr. Dunning is not one 
who believes in general lists of Sunday-school books, 
selected for the use of all schools, and without reference 
to the special needs of any; but for the benefit of those 
who wish a suggestive list, he adds a topical catalogue of 
books, in which each work mentioned is classified under 
a general head, and its special contents and characteris- 
tics are briefly indicated in a note. A basis is thus pro- 
vided for intelligent choice on the part of librarians and 
committees. (16mo, pp. 105. Boston: Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society. Price, 60 cents.) 


This is the Augustan age of the handbook and the 
primer, and it is therefore the age when the scholarship 
which is the possession of the few finds a responsive 
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echo in that widely diffused information which is the 
property of the many. We have an illustration of the 
rapidity with which the work of the specialist is made 
accessible for general readers in Profesor H. 8. Osborn’s 
Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Discovery. Two 
generations have scarcely passed, since the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphs became a difficult possibility, and 
already the history of Egypt has been rewritten, the 
place of that country in the world’s history has been 
determined, and the monuments have been made avail- 
able for the illustration of the Bible. The place of Pro- 
fessor Osborn’s new book in Egyptological literature is 
that of the popular handbook. It takes the results of 
the investigations of many scholarly workers, and places 
their chief outlines before the ordinary English reader. 
Of course this implies considerable condensation of 
material, and often a single heavy stroke must stand for 
the many delicate lines which go to make an exact pic- 
ture. Butall such re-working of scholarly material, in 
the cause of popular information, which is implied in 
the production of such a manual as that of Professor 
Osborn, shows the increasing interest of the educated 
public in the questions which centre in the Bible, and 
augurs well for the future of popular education in 
America. (12mo, illustrated, map, pp. viii, 232. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.) 


Mr. Blaikie, author of How to Get Strong and How to 
Stay So, has prepared a smaller manual of gymnastics 
especially for the use of children and growing young 
people. Itis called Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls ; 
it has simple exercises, numerous illustrations, and 
tables of questions for testing the pupil’s knowledge of 
the preceding sections. It is, thus, well adapted for 
school use as a handbook by which to direct the physi- 
cal culture of the pupils. (16mo, illustrated, pp. x, 168. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 40 cents.) 


Among recent publications on the Sabbath question, 
The Lord's Day Rescued, by the Rev. Alexander J. 
Sessions, deserves separate mention. It isaneatly printed 
and tastefully bound little volume; its argument is care- 
ful and temperate, and its plea for a better observance of 
the Lord’s Day is earnest and impassioned. Its brevity 
and its clearness of statement adapt it for a wide ¢ircu- 
lation. The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter contributes a 
commendatory preface. (16mo, pp. 108. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Already the hawk and the statue of the recorder of 
Pithom, discovered last year by M. Naville, at Tell el- 
Maskhootah, have taken their chronological places in the 
Egyptian gallery of the British Museum, they having been 
presented to that institution by the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund. Later research has, so fay, added nothing in con- 
firmation of M. Naville’s identification of Pithom at Tell 
el-Maskhootah, on the strength of his find there. 


With the first month of the year appeared the first 
number of The Andover Review, which in a sense takes 
the place, without being the successor, at Andover, of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, now that the latter has emigrated 
to Oberlin. The new Review fully commits itself, in 
the first number, to a re-shaping of theological dogmas, 
and to full and free discussion in the direction of such 
revision. There is a department of Archzological Notes, 
edited by Professor John P. Taylor, which shows careful 
work, and promises to be widely useful. 


In the Contributors’ Table of the second number of 
Shakespeariana, Mr. Henry Hooper proposes a new 
Baconian theory which has more probability than the 
theory commonly known by that name. Mr. Hooper 
thinks that Holofernes, the pedantic schoolmaster in 
Love’s Labor Lost, isa mask for Francis Bacon, whom 
Shakespeare had often seen while playing before the 
court, and whom he “limned and sketched with his 
unerring touch.” Lovers of Shakespeare should cer- 
tainly read Mr. Hooper’s short but pointed article. 


What are the world’s oldest monuments? Not tem- 
ples, not inscriptions, not papyrus rolls, but the folk- 
stories which have been handed down from fainer to son 
for uncounted generations, and which seem confined to 
no people or family of peoples. Several years ago 
the fable of the Lion and the Mouse was found amongst 
the remnants of the old Egyptian literature which have 
come down to us; and the most recent discovery of the 
kind in the same literature is the common story of the 
complaint of the other members against the stomach. 
Quite recently also the origin of the robber episode in 








Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale has been pointed out in the 
ancient literature of India. Many of these tales can be 
traced back almost as far as the history of letters goes, 
and all the indications point to their origination at a 
period antecedent to written history of any kind. There 


is something pathetic in this unconscious preservation, 


by the race, of its oldest monuments; and a point in 
favor of the trustworthiness of tradition is made in the 
strong resemblance which exists between the oldest ver- 
sions of these stories and the latest. 


In August, 1881, the Rev. Dr. John E. Kittredge, 
secretary of the Chautauqua Archeological Society, 
delivered a lecture, in the Hall of Philosophy at Chau- 
tauqua, on Bible History in the Light of Modern 
Research. The lecture has now been printed in pam- 
phlet form, under the author’s imprint, at Geneseo, New 
York. It indicates very briefly the main outlines of 
biblical illustration derived from the decipherment of 
the monuments.in Egypt, Assyria, and Palestine; and 
it furnishes another gratifying sign of the enlarged 
popular interest in biblical archeology. 


Among the questions to whose fuller discussion the 
Luther Centenary gave an impulse, is that of Luther’s 
relation to the German Bible. The Athenzeum of Lon- 
don has given considerable space recently to an investi- 
gation into the relations of the German Bible of Luther 
to the earlier German versions; and it concludes that 
Luther’s work was not so exclusively a direct translation 
from the original languages as is usually supposed. The 
conclusion reached by the Athenzum is that Luther was 
familiar with the earlier translations, and that he made 
free use of these in his own version, and especially of 
the German Vulgate (the gemeynen translation which he 
mentions in the preface to his version of the seven peni- 
tential psalms). The Atheneum thinks that “it is more 
than time that both in Germany and England justice 
were done to those unknown toilers, whose years of labor 
produced the German Vulgate, and thus rendered 
Luther’s task infinitely easier, or we might almost say, 
possible.” If the conclusion of the Athenszum be sus- 
tained, it will only be another example of the truth that 
the great versions of the Bible have been growths rather 
than the instant work of single individuals. Casting 
aside the idle legend regarding the miraculous nature of 
the version of the “Seventy,” we have the express testi- 
mony of Origen that the Septuagint of his day had been 
largely modified by comparison with the translations of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Origen; we know that the 
Latin Vulgate was originally Jerome’s revision of a stil] 
older Latin text, and that our present Vulgate shows 
later work than that of Jerome; and we also know that 
the King James Version was “ with the former transla- 
tions diligently compared and revised.” That Luther's 
version is not independent of other German versions, 
but is rather the blossom and crown of these, is only 
another evidence of its right to rank as one of the few 
great versions in the world’s history. 


A striking testimony to the effect of a revision of the 
common Bible translation in anv one leading language 
is to be found in the efforts of the friends of the Bible 
in not only France but even Spain and Spanish Amer- 
ica. The revision of the French Bible of Ostervald, 
which has been, on the whole, the most commonly 
used French Bible, has been published by the Société 
Biblique de France since 1880. It is very wisely, as 
well as learnedly, defended and advocated in a pam- 
phlet prepared by Pastor A. Matter, a member of the 
Society’s committee, and published by the Society. This 
pamphlet shows that the revision has met with great 
favor in all quarters, besides being adopted by the 
Société Biblique de Mulhouse, and sold by the agents of 
other Bible societies at Lausanne and Geneva, and part 
of it being printed and circulated by the British Society. 
This revision is the joint work of a number of scholars, 
and not the one which was made by Professor Segond of 
Geneva.—From Spanish America comes an address to the 
American Bible Society, praying the Society to take in 
hand the work of a new revised Spanish Bible. This 
address is signed by missionaries, superintendents, respec- 
tively of the Mexican and South-eastern South American 
missions. It sets forth sixteen special arguments, three 
of which treat of the different Spanish Bibles, and the 
need of a revision ; but one of the emphasized reasons is 
embodied in the “ Lessons from the English Revision.” 
Spanish America contains many more Spanish-speaking 
people than Spain and the rest of the world together ; 
and its needs are at least as crying as those of Spain. 
It is asserted—with plausibility, too—that a revision 
made in either America or Spain alone “ will be at a 





discount” in the country that takes no part in the revis- 
ion; and it is shown that there are men in the various 
countries of Spanish America and in Spain who are able 
to frame such a version as is needed. Further, the 
Bible societies and sundry private parties have hitherto 
made independent efforts at revision,—the American 
Bible Society three, the British Society and publishers 
four,—so that the work is all the more needed. More- 
over, though the British Society formerly did work in 
both Mexico and South America, it has now entirely 
abandoned the former, and almost entirely the latter. 
The field is thus left for the American Society, whom 
the makers of the address believe to be able to constitute 
proper committees, and to effect the greatly desirable 
revision. The “Spanish-speaking territory of the New 
World is twenty-seven times that of Spain;” and the 
“Spanish evangelization of the future is to be mainly in 
America rather than in Spain.” And the makers of the 
address do not hesitate to say that “ All Spanish Amer- 
ica is to-day practically in the hands of the American 
Bible Society. With that society rests the awful respon- 
sibility of determining what kind of Bibles Spanish 
America shall have.” 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 








Louisville, Kemtucky........0..:cccesseecsceceee coneeneee June 11-13 
Florida, state, Pensacola............ccececeseseeseeeeee seseeeees Feb. —— 
Georgia, state, Columbus...........cccseeeee seers eoeesenee April 23-25 
Colorado, state, Denver ......cse.ccseeeeeeeeeeeesees seeeeeeee ceeees May 6-8 
Illinois, state, Springfield .............cc.cseeesseeceeeereeenee May 13-15 
West Virginia, state, Graftom.............cccccseeseeeeeenees May 21, 22 
Minnesota, state, Still water...........ccccseesseeeeeeees June 3-5 
Dakota, territorial, Huron.,......cesccseeseceeesseseeseeeeeseenes June 3-5 
New York, state, Oswego........scccseeseeseese June 3-5 
Tein, MORE, PMU III. cscc scciczsec ces ccssccse cntceecnsase June 24-26 
Michigan, state, TOris .....cc0c ceccocsce soccseses eovessees sosees June 24-26 


Indian Territory, “International,” McAlister Mines, July 9, 16 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


— Representatives of the Sunday-school work among 
the various Indian “nations” of the Indian Territory 
will hold an “international” convention at McAlister 
Mines, July 9 and 10. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Mr. A. J. Mundella, M.P., is responsible for the 
statement, in a recent address, delivered at the dedication 
of the Sunday-school Union Memorial Hall, at Leices- 
ter, that while there are only 4,273,500 children in the 
day-schools of England and Wales, there are upwards of 
4,000,000 scholars in the Sunday-schools. In other 
words, there are less than four per cent. more scholars 
under secular than under religious instruction. 


— During 1883 the Presbyterian Memorial Mission 
Sunday-school of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which began 
the year with 269 members on its roll, had 70 scholars 
who were present every Sunday. The officers hope, how- 
ever, that the school will surpass this good record dur- 
ing 1884; and they offer to present a silk banner to the 
school that will have, during 1884, the largest per- 
centage—exceeding that of the Memorial School—of 
scholars perfect in attendance. The address of the see- 
retary of the school is: Mr. Adam Heish, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


— Interest in Sunday-school work has been awakened 
in the hitherto somewhat rationalistic Hungarian Uni- 
versity of Buda-Pesth. Six schools, containing 250 
scholars, have within a short time been established in 
and near the city by members of the University. A cir- 
cular has also been issued, signed by thirty-one of these 
students, calling upon the members of neighboring Aus- 
trian and German universities to undertake similar work. 
And a class was recently formed in the Protestant Col- 
lege at Nuremberg, Germany, to prepare young men 
specially for labor in the Sunday-school field. These 
details indicate the progress of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Assuciation’s work in Europe. 

— It was decided by the twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Sunday-school Association, held 
something over a year ago at Bridgeton, that the execu- 
tive committee should be authorized to employ a corres- 
ponding secretary who would give his whole attention 
to the Sunday-school work of the state. The Rev.S. W. 
Clark, of Jersey City, was chosen for the position, which 
he filled during the year. A discussion of the need and 


scope and results of his work occupied a large share in 
the attention of the twenty-sixth convention, which 
assembled in November last at Trenton. Within the 
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year the secretary traveled 8,397 miles, visiting, inspecial 
work, sixty-two townships in thirteen counties of the 
state, giving special attention to town and county 
organization. His labors were to such a degree success- 
ful, especially in the southern and more thinly popu- 
lated part of the state, where he chiefly labored, that the 
convention was agreed in considering the experiment a 
success, and in deciding upon a continuation of the work. 
Five district conventions were held in New Jersey dur- 
ing the year, and twenty township organizations were 
represented at the state convention. The Protestant 
Sunday-schools of the state were reported as numbering 
1,962,—a gain of 86 schools during the year, and includ- 
ing in their ranks something ike four-ninths or a little 
less than half, the children of school age in the state. A 
report of the convention bas been published by the 
executive committee. 


GENERAL. 
— The receipt is acknowledged of $5.00 for Chloe 
Lankton, from “ The Little Sunbeams,” a San Francisco 
Sunday-school class. 


— For many years, lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
with stereopticon illustrations, have been given annually 
at Glasgow, Scotland. During the course of lectures 
just completed, seventeen hundred children listened and 
looked with rapt attention, night after night, while the 
wonderful tale of the Bedford tinker was re-told and illus- 
trated. The whole of Christian's journey was traced, 
from the time he resolved to leave the City of Destruc- 
tion until he loses his burden at the foot of the cross, and 
the interest of the little ones in the representation never 
failed. At the close of the lecture, religious services 
were held for those who cared to remain, and the meet- 
ings resulted in many conversions. 


— While the growth of a public-school system through 
the South is slowly providing more adequate facilities 
for the primary and intermediate instruction of colored 
children, opportunities for higher education still remain 
to be furnished largely by church and benevolent asso- 
ciations. The Freedman’s Aid Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, which has taken up this work of 
education, has, during the past year, aided in the estab- 
lishment, or support, of twenty-six institutions for the 
higher education of the colored people. Of these 
schoolé, seven are legally chartered with collegiate 
powers; four are classed as theological seminaries; 
there is one medical college, and the rest are schools for 
normal and general instruction. They contained in all, 
last year, 5,738 scholars, under the care of 173 teachers. 
Of course, the mere numbers by no means measure the 
results, as a large proportion of those under instruction 
are preparing themselves to work as teachers and preach- 
ers among their own people. With six and a half ml- 
lions of freedmen in the country, many of them at present 
out of the reach of enlightening influences, this and 
similar enterprises for their education assume a large 
degree of importance. The work of the Society is also 
larger than its name, for it gave assistance last year to 
five college and fifteen preparatory schools for the 
instruction of the whites. The expenditures for the 
year were $178,639.00; and the receipts from contribu- 
tions, bequests, and endowments, were $157,003.70, 
involving an addition to the debt of something over 


$21,000. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 





KEEPING RUN OF THE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


It is one thing to have a good Sunday-school library— 
a good library for the particular school for which it is 
designed ; it is another thing to make a good use of the 
Sunday-school library,—to use it in such a way as to 
have ease of distribution and accuracy of record without 
involving too much work for the librarian and his helpers. 
How to secure a good library, and how to use it when 
it is secured, are questions which are constantly recur- 
ring among Sunday-school workers. 

Not long ago the latter question was asked again in 
these columns, and workers throughout the country were 
requested to give the results of their personal experience 
in this line. In response to this call, many workers, 
from different parts of our country and Canada, have 
written in explanation of the methods approved by them. 
It would be quite impossible to find space for the details 
of these separate testimonies; and there is less reason 
for regretting this fact, since their main features may all 
be grouped under a few main heads. 

In every good plan of library distribution, each family, 
at least, should have a copy of the catalogue for exami- 
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nation and reference at home. Again, each scholar 
should have a personal card, or slip, bearing his name, 
and on this he should enter the catalogue numbers of the 
book or books desired by him. To meet the possibility 
of the book of his first choice not being in, he should 
always enter several numbers on his card for each Sun- 
day next ahead, Thescholar’s card, thus filled in, should 
be inserted between the pages of the library book to 
be returned by him, and so delivered tothe librarian. Up 
to this point, all systems are practically at one. 

In the keeping of the librarian’s record from these 
call cards, methods differ. It would seem that what is 
known as the “ pigeon-hole and card plan” still leads 
in general favor. By this, the library shelves are so par- 
titioned with tin slips as to give a separate space to each 
book. The number on each book corresponds with the 
number of its shelf space. When the scholar’s call card 
comes in, a duplicate of it, or a card which corresponds 
to it, is put in the shelf space from which the book is 
withdrawn. By this plan, eitber the book itself, or the 
call card of the scholar who drew it out, is always in 
its pigeon-hole. This is obviously a simple and conven- 
ient method of record keeping 

Again, there is the old “ panel and tag system.” By 
this, an inner panel of the library door, or a panel to 
correspond with it, has a series of little hooks numbered 
according to the designated numbers of the scholars in 
the school. Then there are little metal tags stamped 
with the numbers of the books in the library. These 
are hanging in their order on another panel. The num- 
ber of the book selected according to a scholar’s call 
card is taken from its own panel, and attached to the 
hook bearing the scholar’s number. In this way a 
scholar’s hook always shows whether or not he has a 
book, and what book hehas,ifany. There are varieties 
in the form and uses of the cards employed; but the 
sume general idea runs through them all. 

There are those who even still preter a library record, 
with the numbers of the books charged against the 
scholars, written out week by week. And, after all, the 
best library method for each school is the method which 
the librarian of that school finds best suited to the needs 
of the school and to his own way of working. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1885. 


Studies in the Acts. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


January 4. 
1. Paul at Trons. Acts 20:2-16. Memory verses: 912. 
olden Text. And upon the first day of the week, when _ 1 npr 
ome together to br: bread, Paul preached unto them. Acts 20: 
January 11. 
2. Paul at Miletus. Acts 20: 17-27. Memory verses: 18-21. 
Golden Text. a toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Acts 20; 21. 
January 18. 


» Bante | Farewell. Acts 20-28-38. Memory verses : 32-36. 
Feed the church of God, which he hath p purchased with 
his we 4 | Acts 20 : 28, 


January 25. 
4. Paul Gotag ce Jerusalem. Acts 21: 1-14. Munery verses: 12-14, 
Golden Text. e will of the Lord be done. Acts 21: 
February 1. 
3 Paul at Jerucaiom. Acts 21 : 15-26. Memory verses : 17-19. 
o — den Text. od when they heard it, they glorified the laa Acts 
" br pg 8. 
6. Paul Assaited. Acts 21: 27-40. Memory verses: 30-33. 
Golden Text. m ready not to De come ery, but also to die at Jeru- 
salem for the Ri. of the Lord Jesus. cts 21: 
hates 16. 
7. Faate | Detence. Acts 22: 1-21. Memory verses : 12-16. 
iI said, What shail I do, Lord? Acts 22:1. 
February 22. 
8. Paul Botere, the Council. Acts %3:1-11. Memory verses: $11. 
Text. d the night ne the Lord stood by him, and said, 
Be of good shen, ‘Paul. Acts 33: 
March 1. 
9. Paul Sent to Felix. Acts 23:12-% Memory verses : 20-22 
Golden Text. Ifany man suffer asa Christian, let not be ashamed. 
1 Pew4: 16 
March 8. 
10. Past | Befere Felix. Acts 24: 10-27. Memory verses: 14-16. 
Golden Tr: A conscience void of oftence toward God, and toward 
men, Acts 24: ie 
March 15. 
11. Pan! Before Agri Re Acts 26: 1-18 Memory verses: 16-18, 
Golden Text. And 1 A ho art thou, Lord? And he said, I am 
Jesus, whom thou persecutest. Acts 26: 15, 
March 22. 
18. Ps Paul indicated. Acts 26: 1932. Memory verses: 
iden Text. ~—e therefore obtained help of God, I 12S. unto 
this bean Acts 
March 29. 


13. Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson selected by 
the school. 


Studies in the Acts and the Epistles. 
SECOND QUARTER. 


April & 
ip Bes Pants \ Ve Acts 27:1, 3 0,9, 100. Memory verses : 22-25. 
? Saliewe ¢ God, that it shall be even as it was told me. 
acem: Xo 
April 12 
} Foals § Shipwreck. Acts 7 : 27-4. momeey yous 
ee ee ia 2 ba A. 9 SR 
RE inon out of their distresses. Psa. 107 


April 19. 


i te Reme. Acts 2:11. M erses : 3-6. 
pa bf RN A iy io 28 7 1S. 








April 2. 
4; Paul at Rome. Acts 28: 16-31. Memory verses ~ 23-31. 
Text. ‘The salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles. Acts 28: 
May 3. 
Obedience. Eph. 6: 1-13. Memory verses: 
Epts — Chi lidren, obey your ee Lastntes Leet for this is right. 
; May 10. 
$. Car Cartat ¢ our Example. Phil. 2:516. Memory verses: 
wana . Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ “Jesus. 
May 17. 
7. Christian Contentment. Phil.4:413. Memory verge: 47. 
Golden Text. The God of peace shall be with you. Phil. 4: 9 
May 2. 
mk rhe. Faithful Saying. 1 Tim. 1: 15-20; and 2: 16 Memory 
olden. Test. This isa faithful saying, and worthy of all <1) mae 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim. 
May 31. 
9. Paul's Charge te Timothy. 2 Tim. 3: 1417; and4:1-8. Mem- 
ory verses: 15-17. 
Golden Text. The holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation. 2 Tim. 3: 1b. 


June 7. 
a* Ged’s Message by His Son. Heb. 1:1-8; and 2:14. Mem- 
See: 1:1-3. 


H _ . den, Tez. How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation f 
e 
June 14. 


2? The Priesthood of Christ. Heb.9:1-12. Memory verses: 11, 


Mot den Text. Wherefore he is able also to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto +n by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession 
forthem. Heb. 7: 25, 3 : 

une 21. 


33.  Chrietia: an Progress. 2 Pet.1:1-1l. Memory verses: 
den Text. But grow in grace, and in the know ledge of our ion and 
poviear Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. 3: 13. 
June 2. 
13. Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson selected by 
the school. 


Studies in the Kings. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


July 5. 
1. Revolt of the Tea Tribes. 1 Kings 12: 6-17. Memory verses: 6-8. 
Golden Text. e that walketh with tang ne shall be wise: buta com- 
panion of fools snail ~¥ destroyed. Prov. 13: 20, 
July 12. 
2. » Idole Established. 1 Kings 12: 25-33. Memory verses: 28-31. 
Text) Thou shalt have no ot ther | gods before me. Exod. 20: 3. 
July 19. 
3. Omriand Ahab. 1 Kings 16: 23-34. Memory verses: 30-33. 
Golden Text. The way of the wicked is an abomination unto the Lord. 
Prov. 15: 9. 
July 26. 
4. Elijah she 2 Bishbite. 1 Kings 17: 1-16. Memory verses: 5-9. 
Lrg he went and did according unto the word of the Lord. 
1 Kings 17: 5. 
August 2. 
5. Elijah Meeting Ahab. 1 Kings 18:1-18. Memory verses: 15-18. 
Golden Text. Ye have forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and 
thou hast followed Baalim. 1 Kings 18: 18. 
woe 9. 


) The Provhete of Baal. 1 Kings18: 19-29. Memory verses: 19-2! 
fthe Lord be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow 
wim 1 aT icings 18: 21. 
August 16. 


7. The Prophet ofthe Lord. 1 Kings 18: 30-46. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he isthe God. 1 Kings 


18: 
August 23. 
$— lijah at Horeb. 1 Kings 19: 1-18. Memory verses: 11-13. 
Text. And after the fire astill smali voice. 1 Kings 19:12 
August 20. 
9. The Story of Naboth. 1 Kings 21: 4-19. Memory verses: 17-19. 
Golden Text. Th hou hast sold thyself to work evilin the sight of the 
Lord. 1 Kings 21 : 20. 
September 6. 
16. y Ett jah ‘Tyapqiased. 2 Kings 2: 1-15. Memory verses: $11. 
yas h walked with God: and he was not; for God 
tone <a “> SS + Fe 
September 13. 
11. The Shunammite’s Son. 2 Kings 4: 18-37. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. I am the resurrection, and the life. John 11: 25, 


September 20. 
12. Naaman the Syrian. 2 Kings 5: 1-16. Memory verses: ou. 
Goiden Text. Wash me, andg shall €e whiter than snow. Psa. 51: 
September 27. 
13. Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson selected by 
the school, 


Studies in the Kings and Prophets. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 


October 4 
1. Elisha at Rathan- 2 Kings 6: 8-23, Memory verses: 15-17. 
Golden Text. ; for a that be with us are more than they 
that be with Rane 2 ings 6 
October 11. 
3. The Famtse in Samaria. 2 Kings7: 1-17. Memory verses: 14-16. 
den Text. TLe things which are impossible with men are possible 
with, God. ke 18: 27. 
October 18. 
e hu’s Paice Ze Zeal. 2 Kings 10: 15-31. Memory verses: 28-31. 
3.22 Text. is the man thet walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly. Psa. in ; 2s 
October 25. 
4. abet rem le Repaired. 2 Kings 12: 1-15. Memory verses: 911. 
Golden Twas glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house stibe ° Lord. ~ 12:1 
November 1. 
& Sees of Bitehe. 2 Kings 13: 14-25. Memory verses: 20, 21, 
He being dead yet speaketh. Heb. 11: 
November 8. 
$. The Beery ef Jonah. Jonah i: 1-17. Memory verses: 
den Text. Arise, goto Nineveh, that great city,and cry pa it. 
Jonah 1:2 
November 15. 
7 Effect of Jonah’s Preaching. Jonah 3: 1-10. Memory verses: 
* Golden Text. The men of Nineveh shall rise up in the judgment with 
= neration, and shall condemn it: for they repented at a Preach- 
of Jonah; and behold a greater than Jonah is here. Luke 11: 32 
November 22 
8S. Hezekiah’s Good Reign. 2 Kings 18: 1-12 Memory verses: 57- 
Golden Text. He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord- 
2 Kings 18:3 
November 29. 
9. Hesekiab’s Prayer Answered. 2 Kings 2: 1-17. Memory 
verses : 
Golden Text. The Lord hear thee In the day of trouble. Psa. 20: 1. 
December 6. 
106. rae & Siagel Fe Reston. Isa. 1:1-18 Mem 1-18, 
Golden Text. evil; learn to do well” Tent?! is, 17. 
December a 


43. = The Uetertes Saview, Isa. 53: verses: 4-6. 
Fonte Wie Lad hath laid on him the iniquity usall. isa. 53:6 


December 20. 

12. The Gracious Invitation, Isa. 55: 1-11 a Meme verses: 6-9. 
eo ©, every one that thirsteth,. come ye te the waters, 
sa 

December 27. 


Review; or, M , Tem: other lesson selected 
ui: Vv issionary perance, er by 
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BUSINESS NEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 62,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 

OUR DAILY BREAD.—HEAVY AND 
sour bread or biscuit have a vast influence 
through the digestive organs upon the meas- 
ure of health we enjoy. How important to 
our present happiness and future usefulness 
the blessing of good health and a sound con- 
stitution are, we can only realize when we 
have lost them, and when it is too late to re- 
pair the damage. And yet, notwithstanding 
these facts, thousands of persons in every city 
daily jeopardize not only their health, but 
their lives, and the healths and lives of oth- 
ers, by using articles in the preparation of 
their food the purity and healthfulness of 
which they know nothing. Perhaps a few 
cents may have been saved, or it may have 
been more convenient to obtain the articles 
used, and the housekeeper takes the respon- 
sibility and possibly will never know the mis- 
chief that has been wrought. Pater familias 
may have spells of headache, Johnny may 
lose his appetite, Susie may look pale; if so, 
the true cause is rarely suspected. The 
weather, the lack of out-door air, or some 
other cause, is given, and the unwholesome, 
poisonous system of adulterated food goes on. 
Next to the flour, which should be made of 
good, sound wheat, and not ground too fine, 
the yeast or baking gpowder, which fur- 
nishes the rising properties, is of the great- 
est importance, and of the two, baking 
powder is preferable, especially the Royal, 
as thereby the original properties of the 
wheat are retained, no fermentation taking 
place. The action of the Royal Baking 
Powder upon the dough is simply to swell it 
and form little cells through every part. 
These cells are filled with carbonic acid gas, 
which passes off during the process of baking. 

The Royal is made from pure grape acid, 
and it is the action of this acid upon highly 
carbonized bicarbonate of soda that generates 
the gas alluded to; and these ingredients are 
so pure and so perfectly fitted, tested and 
adapted to each other, that the action is mild 
and permanent, and is continued during the 
whole time of baking, and no residue of poi- 
sonous ingredients remains to undermine the 
health, no heavy biscuits, no sour bread, 
but, if directions are followed, every article 
prepared with the Royal Baking Powder will 
be found sweet and wholesome. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


W. J. Academy, Bri atom, N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good le. Pre ration tor coll 
or business. Payment from day of entrance. spect 
terms to clergymen. Prin., Caleb Allen, B.A. ( ) 


Catal e (58 es), giv- 
ELOCUTIO ing full information, sent FREE. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ie WOG RAPHY, oR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Catalogue they *by Benn — with | 
bet and illustratio: r beginne Ts, sent on applicat 
Address PHONOGTAP Cc INSITTUTE. Cin’ 7 °0. 
Wrer CHESTSUT STREET INSTITUT 
Home School fur Youn; Ladies and Children 
fieventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 etest ‘St 
West Philadeiphia. For circulars s address Wats 
Mrs. J. A. BOGAR 























A Christian family school for boys. 
college, scientific school or business. Send hg oy Dae, 
ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan 
k, Cook Co, Illinois, tor catalogue. 


GY a C. SHORTLIDGE’S Media Academ 
, for Young M 


at anytime. All 
instructors. 





attention to doth advanced and 
backward pupils. School opens after the holidays, Jan. 
3%. Fixed price covers every expense,even books, etc. 

AddressS wiItTHIn C. LO ag eget A.M .( Harvard Col- 





lege graduate), M open all summer. 
EUROPE EDUCATIONAL 
EXCURSIONS 
yeep for yeetae weews 


ive Ci anes ¢ 
iv 
1884 E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq. Regier | 


, Fran = 








Ttekes ackboard, with transposing letters, 
- the ry ty: oe Artist, 4 engraving for each 


Sample free. FRANCIS BODINE, N. E. 
Gor, Thirteen ith and Market St«., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS 272 ie Soames tuck 

Poors, 122 Nassau St., N aa 
Pion ee oonecd: i BOARD RD OF PU PUBLICA. 
TS. Braovcwtox E-SOBROE J ‘oot 





_ ra 





lg bs 





apils board with the principal. 15 | 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By PHILIP Rapeonnnt D.D. 
vo IIL,_NICENE AN -NICENE 
CHiris WIANITY. A.D. St. . Svo, #4. 
The third volume of Schaff’s Church History covers 
the period trom Constantine the Great to Gregory the 
Great, and concludes the history of ancient Christi- 
anity. In many respects thisis the most interesting 
and important of the three volumes which have been 
published so far, as it is also the largest. The litera- 
ture is everyw here brought down to the close of the 
last year. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
VOL. L—APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, 
880 pp., With maps, #. 
VOL, IL—ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, 
- 100-325. Svo, H. 

LUTHER: A SHORT BIOGRAPHY. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M. A., Hon- 
orary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 1 
vol., 12mo, paper, 30c. ; cloth, 75c. 

Fora : brief sk etch of Luther's life there is nothing in 

English at all equal to Mr. Froude'’s Short Biography 

It has probably been more widely perused than any 

| othe ‘of the almost innumerable accounts of Luther 

which the recent celebration has called forth, and it is 
the only one which has survived. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
ROMANS. Explained by MATTHEW B. 
RIDDLE, D.D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Hartford, Conn., Member of the 
New Testament Company of ‘American Revi- 
sers. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

Being Vol. VI. of THE INTERNATIONAL REVIS- 
ION Commentary on the New Testament. By British 
and American scholars and revisers. Edited iy 
Puitie ScCHAFF, D.D. ( ATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, 
JouHN, and Acts already published.) 


AMONG THE HOLY HILLS. By Henry 
M. FIELD, D.D., author of ‘ From the Lakes 
of Killarney to ‘the Golden Horn,” “ From 
Egypt to Japan,” and “On the Desert.” One 
vol., crown 8vo, witha map. $1.50. 

A DAY IN ATHENS WITH SOCRATES, 
By the author of “Socrates.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.06. 

SOCRATES. A Translation of the Apology. 
Crito and Parts of the Phedo of Plato. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC AND 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By George P. 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History in Yale College. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, $2.50. 

BIBLICALSTUDY. Its Principles, Methods, 
and History. Together with a Catalogue of 
a Reference meng Biblical Study. By 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., Professor of ebrew 
and Cognate tee thee in a Theological 
Seminary. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.50. 

THE LIFE OF LUTHER. By Julius 
Kostlin, Professor in the University of Halle, 
with more than 60 illustrations from original 
Portraits and Documents. 1 vol, 8vo., $2.50. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail, upon receipt of price price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
' 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and {2 Dey St., New York) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(Now ready.) 
Just issued in Standard Library, 1884. 


STORY OF THE MERV. 


Epitomized from the “ Merv Oasis,” by the author, 
SDMOND O'DONOVAN. Paper, 2 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
London Times says:—“ Without doubt, the author 
has written one of the most interesting and attractive 
books of travels in Central Asia, tha’ has appeared, 
since those of Connolly and Burness.” 
ween Standard says:—" Places the author in the 
ry front rank of explorers, who to indomitable 
plesk adds the gift of brilliant literary powers.” 
a Daily Telegraph.—“ Is of great and lasting 
u 


| London Guardian.—“ Full of adventure, and bristles 
| with anecdotes. 


AN | AMERICAN AUTHORS’ 


1 be issued in the Standard Library, this 
year, Laeleeh new Novels by Edward Ev yerets Hale, 
oaquin Miller, Julian Hawthorne, Geo. Lathrop, 

| John Habberton, etc. Subscription for the Series, 26 
books, $5.00. 


Popular Life of ; Zwingli, 
Tne Great Swiss Reformer, in commemoration of 
birthday. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


Populer Life of Luther. 
'BROF. REIN. Paper, 25cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


Trap s for the Young. 
A we eyed ANTHONY CoMSTOCK. 12mo, $1.90. 

















Oehler’s Theology 
| of the Old Testament. This Am erican Faition eaited 
ay Foes. Gero. E. Day, D.D., of Ro Col 
{ eady adopted as the class-book at Yale, 


| Se. New Brunswick, Lane, Chautauqua, and other 
ecological Semi. naries, tes. Cloth, $2.00. 
| 
’ 


Sa Send for our ‘our catalogue.-@s 
A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 
‘Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into thousands of schools 
urely gn its merits. ost of the mnsic is as dura- 
le as *“* Old » and never will wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our pu to rive the largest, and in every 
way. the book in the market for the money. 
Correspondence and investigation is solicited. 

Price, $30 per hundred. 

Specimen per cover, 25 eents; in 

boards, 35 pom - Raga ” : 
Address ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y: 





| for the convenience of schools which may de- 
| sire to use them : 











SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 


The most recent and reliable 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


which includes biography, natural history, geography, 
topography, erchensbeny 7 nna literature, n nearly 1,000 For Premiums. 
pages, with 12 colored od maga, over 400 illustrations, | For Interest, Rents, etc be 

ited by - 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHI LADELPHIA, 


Net Assets, January 1, 1883, svenspabineqibapeebonpauege $7 894,738.43 
RECEIPTS. 






463,567.50 $1,971,463.58 








¥ $9, 866,202.01 
PHILIP pa Hp D.D., LL.D. DISBURSEMENTS, 
A School Edition is now ready, and will be sent by | Claims by death,.........0.ss $ 602,412.71 
mail to any address on receipt of only Twe Dollars. _—— A. — ion a 4 
wae _ Surrendered policies,... seem 111,720.06 
Surplus to members,........ s... $15,917.41 






Total paid policy holders........ 


stration Dal Text-Book |“ae"nsisttes"s 





Commis'ns to agts., rents, ete. 123,768.05 
Agency and other expenses... 302.42 
FOR 1884. Adv't’ng, printing, supplies... S,. Vt (607. S os saunie 
This inythe beak of ise pe honed in Hep cloth Sam, Fire ins., office furniture, etc, 996.10 $1,459,822. 
and costing only cents, containa the Referen: 0 N . y 1, 1884,..... 406 379. 
Home Readings f for each day in the year, a Daily Text ot aasete, January 98,406,379.48 


ASSETS. 


R. R. and water 
bank, and other 


for the year, and a Golden Text applicable to each 
Sunday's Sabbath-schoo! lesson. 

Every Superintendent, Teacher, and Bible-class 
Scholar will find this little book very helpful. 


City loans, 


Mortgages and ground rents, 
first liens 





Premium notes, secured bon 


THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK FOR i884. 








policies, etc. : 651,207.15 
: Loans on collate Tals, GEO. p00 00000 661 206,36 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. Home office and real estate diame 
tt pennoees 207. 
This handy little Commentary on the International | ¢, ‘ash ry trust’ companies and 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1884 containing two colored Oh PR io cntchccotcibealsoecnent 443.64 
maps and numerous illustrations, blackboard designs bie 
of an original and improved character, and full and Net ledger assets, as above, 8,406,379.48 
=” notes, explanations, questions and Net deferred and unreported 
t hey meee one A; =" cougneem ens 
Price, by mall, tpaid, single copy, card-board covers. nterest due and accrued, etc. . 
10'cente Sicep iles Pre} pnd in boards, ” | Market value of stocks, bonds, " 
single cone, . Af 50 copies, $6.00. CUC., OVET COBE,........ccccceceee 416,624.35 
Gross assets, January ],........... 99,011 896.58 
The American . 


LIABILITIES, 
—_ ~) ~ qual reported, but 


Sunday-school Union,  @ 190,524.07 
meaaees at 4 per “cent, to re- 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. insure risks. «++ 7,423,006.00 
Surplus on life Tate” ‘endow- 
10 Bible House, New York. i. and unreported 





° Ree ial 150,066.46 
surplus tna cent. basis.  1,907,702.05 9,011 806.58 
‘na et MB 


Surplus at 44 per Lame. pone a 





BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS, 





standard, estimated................-c.sescecsesreeees 1,786 808.05 
A Daily Text Book of Divine Promises. Number of pollcles | RR * 4 
48mo, bound in —_ and gold, blue edge, ° os 5 Amount insured ye pcidebtinennbemenehortnenansiid $41 521,67! 


“ “ “ 


AMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES } Vice-Presidents. 


HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. | J.J. BARKER, 4 — 
f Hart- 
ford, Conn., has soli 435,977.85, 
and @ Surplus to Policy Holders of $1,868, 


ORTGAGES 


The Kansas-Missourl 
Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDO TE, KANSAS, 
= panne CAPITAL, $75,000.-e8 


etd fat Mortanee, oF ‘eateries Ga hime 


(ove > eee ‘Touus 


silt “ : 2% ae 


IN PRESS—READY NEXT MONTH. UNIFORM 
WITH THE ABOVE, 


HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
Selections from the writings of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
for each morning and evening of a month. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 
WIDE-AWAKE TEACHERS 


WILL ADOPT THE 


(ommon Sense 
Music Reader 


By Dr. H. RB. PALMER and and A, T. SCHAUFFLER. 


A carefully graded Book of | of Studies and Recreations, 
followi the method so successfully used by the 
Church Choral Union in New York City. 


Better results can be obtained by the use of 
this Music Book than by any other. 





Ts Travelers Inqurance Lomery 2 






























cate 
igiag County 
Pres. 
Me. 
iy. ; Kansas City, Mo. aS. 


_ Bp eeheio Galea gets, 





A Class can be taught to read ord sper eareh Music, wrence, Kan, 
An ait all keys, in EIGHTEEN LESSONS.” © “YOU DARLING,” 
t su of choice Tunes, Glees, 
So. - wane. Sacred or Secular. A beautiful new domes 
, handsomely gotten up. ticsubject just received, 
rice, $6 p per doz. by Ex.; 60 cts. per copy by Mail. 


“ Love's Suspense.” 
“The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” and other new 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ings and Etchings. 
’ PAINTINGS 


and 
MIRRORS, 








285B 


a5] 252111 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


ted consecutively on 1s ner id rand sold in | 
even hundreds, viz.: a = 100, ; Size “ 252,” 


situs As, fe. ; = 11,” 4 alfabeta, Se. 
P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 "Nassau St., N.Y. | 


Concert Exercises. | 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, ? 
having first appeared in The Sunday School ae 3 - - 
i ’ > i j EN Moist Water Colors and three Brushes in a 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, Te Tin Box. PRICE, 50 
A Catalogue of Outline Designs in Cards, Panels 
and in Books, sent free on application. 
How to learn to Draw and Paint in Water Colors, 
without a oe 


All the 

ROGERS GROUPS. 
Exquisite Picture 
Frames. Stained 
G 


S. & Carte © Sens, 


nut arieE Philadelphia. 














TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 














THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. — 
each. Address, ~ In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher pubttehty, ae well t te thie paper, you weal enlias the 


1 ’ as well us tr advertiser, by # that you 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa, | saw the adygtgemen! ... The Sunday School Times. 


Introductory Lessons Drawi 


in and Painting in 
Water Colors by M A RION KEM! 


LE. Selfinstruc- 
tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, and all informa- 
tion’ necessary for the beginner. 


#1. 
w hingto ‘Str t los ton. 
Samples, 5 cents ashington Street, | ston — 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weékly 
atthe rye. rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4copies, one year.... 2.00 each. 

“Sto 9 copies.............. 1 
* 10 to 19 copies...... 

“ copies or over : 

Three or s!x months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a ciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one addilional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
e The papers for « club should all go to one t- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

office, and others in the same achool get theirs 
m another, the papers will be sent gocoraineyy. 
a 

at 









Different schools are not to unite in the forming o 
club, but each school should have its own club, 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he Is to receive the 
paper. 


The papers for a club, whether going in a kage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub 
scription, 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
pati for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the pope be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send i. he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereajter, sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club wil 
be stopped at once on the exptration of the clib subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Snbsacriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which tt has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewéd by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
POFME Last YORE DY .....csccrrrerscceresscvnrer cossoees 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of havi but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the ne- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ts leas than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1,00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. rsons who are not teach- 
era, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 





the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same house! 
may be counted as ONE in making auch a statement 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
elub subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

Anextracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ou this plan “ for the siualler scu0ols.” 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of «a schoo 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than ean be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton,27 Paternoster Row 
London, FE. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
eold by all the pr 
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Ito examine it, will be sent | 


ARELIABLE WATCH. POST-PAID FOR $3.50. 


This watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a mar- 
velof simplicity and accuracy, and contains more Ingenuity 
than any one thing that has been ented in this or any other 
country for a number of years. Within the last twelve months 
many valuable improvements have been made, both in the 
manner of putting up, as well as in the quality of material used. 


How Tested and Regulated. 


No watch is sent from the factory which bas not been run 
six days in varying positions, and carefully regulated. The 
test during the six days is a very severe one; all must come up 
to the standard, or be sent back to the work-room, Hithertoa 
low-priced watch has been the very poorest of investments, 
being of no value as a time-keeper, and a constant annoyance 
and source of expense to the owner. This watch is composed 
of less than one-third the usual number of parts ina watch, 
which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned and repaired. It 
runs 27 hours with one winding, and will wear for years, 

Mechanism of the Watch. 

On winding up the watch, the plate turns around, thus coll- 
ing upthe spring. There is no possible danger of ever winding 
or breaking the spring in that way, for when the spring is 
wound up, astrong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case 
itself and holds everything firm. You may twist off the stem, 
but you cannot break thes Moreover, the spring is very 

to break under rough . The 




































hair spring and balance wheel. This is the whole story—A 
spring, a revolving wheel work, balance wheel work, and a 
train of three wheels. Taking every part, screws, pinions, 
wheels, case, spring and fittings, there are only fifty-elg t parts 
in all,as against usually 150 to 200 pieces. There is another 
point in connection with the watch. If all the wheels revolved 
around the centre of the case every hour, it is evident that the 
bearing of all the wheels, those parts that wear the most, will 
be continually shifting their position. Tle pressure or weight 
upon the bearinys wil! be continually changed—if there is any 
wear it will be distributed equally. The wear is distributed on 
al) the working parts alike, a mechanical description of which 
will be found in a book accompanying each watch. 

A watch made by hand would cost as mnch asa cottage by the seashore or a smal! yacht, and would take | 
about as long to build. So perfect is the machinery used in the manufacture of this watch, and so exact are all | 
the parts, that they go together at once, the first time, and revolve, without fitting, or with so little that it does 
not materially add to the cost. This is the secret of the cheapness of the watch. 

So well known have these watches become, thousands are buying them in preference to higher priced watches 
—over 100,000 have been. made and sold the past 12 months. The Company are now making six hundred 
watches every day, or one a minute. You would imagine the whole country supplied by this time. By no 
means—for, in fact, it is Khverybody’s Watch. 


High Testimonials, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, New York, May 1, 1882. 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my admiration for the excellence of this simple and inex- 
ynsive watch, It keeps better time than a silver watch in our house which cost, at a reliable dealers’, seven 
egasmuch. Each of my boys carries one of these watches, and with great satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, WILLIAM B. Dwieut, Professor of Natural History, Vassar College 
BROOKLYN, New York, October 10, 1881. 
GENTLEMEN—One of your watches was prmanes to me at the beginning of the past season by one of th 
officers of this road. I was responsible for the time used on the road. I started all trains by your watch. Mr. 
Gunther, our President, stated that he never had the trains run as regularly as they were the tseason. I 
stopped every morning oi the season, and compared the watch with chronometer at the Long Island 
Depot, and found my watch did not vary halfa minute the entire season. This statement is truthfully correct, 
(Signed. ) Wa. 8S. BLYDEN BURGH, Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Island R, 


Port Jerrenrson, Long Island, July 8, 1881. 
' 

























GEntTs—Of the watches bought of you 20th June, anxious to know what they would do in the way of time- 
keepers, I hung.up two alongside my chronometer, on board my vessel, Schr. “ James Slater,” on voyage from 
New York to Para, South America, and found, after running two days, they did not vary % of a minute, I | 
recommend them with pleasure. JamES L. ToOKER, Master Schr. “ James Slater.” 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—— 


THE DESERT OF THE SOUTH. 
[Professor A. H. Sayce, in The Academy.] 
Southward, ever southward, 

Wend our steps along, 

Lightened by the burden 

Of an Arab song ; 


O’er the plain that stretches 
Far as eye can see, 

In the dazzling sunlight, 
Bare of rock or tree; 


Nothing but the sunlight 
And the cloudless sky, 

Or a solemn camel 
Slowly pacing by. 


Glorious is the sunlight, 
Of the southern land 
As it burns and reddens 
In the yellow sand, 


Till we seem to wander 
Mid the noontide heat, 

Through a molten river 
Underneath our feet. 


Life and joy and freedom, 
All are ours to-day 

As we gallop forward 
On our southern way ; 


Life that never greets us 
In our Northern home; 

Freedom such as cometh 
But to those who roam 


Surely life is joyous 
As we ride along, 

Listening to the burden . 
Of an Arab song. 





THE THIRST OF GOD. 
[The Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, in The Quiver.] 
The whole incident at the well of 


Fach watch is put up in handsome satin-lined case. Sent post-paid (registered) on receipt of only $3.50. | Sychar, is an acted parable of the gospel. 


Each watch is guaranteed to be as represented, and may be r ned if not satisfactory in every respect, 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING ACENCY, 
° 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANDRETHS’seeD= CATALOGUE | 


“CARDENERS’ COMPANION.”’ 


Cc O CENTS. The most compiete and brilliantly embellished Seed Catal 
PR i, cost Sen eae The srtcle co Marker Sardesing ander G Ase ls worth 
wen es te) 8 being Py we 
Uraste Guide for Garden gon Pare O all sending us TEN CENT 
we mail a co) orders ve credit for that amount. 


Cc and on for Seed Address 
LANDRETH & SONS, Sced Crowers, Lock Box,Phila,Pa. 
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Ha mune se 
t nro rae HAM 
Dealing exclusively in TEAS, 
COFFEES, SPICES and SUGARS, we can give 
our customers a creat advantage in variety, fresh- 
ress and quality of goods. Price-list and samples 
free ov application. {2 Please mention this paper. 


Joun \W. StEEN, 


1209 Market St., Philad’a. 


JAMES EVLES 








PEARL 


me BEST THING KNOWN fox 
WASHING BLEACHING 


1H HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without tt. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
elways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


|W. H. HARRISON & BRO. 

Nerietié GRATES & FIRE-PLACES 

1455 CHESTNUT ST, PHILADA. 
arethe 








| do not want the Catalogue, Jet the Children send for it 
; at once, as this advertisement will not be repeated, 





cipal newsdealers, price twopence. i onately cheap. New ' 
. WATTLES, Publisher, Wholecle Liet for the trade, “Mention this paper 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Address W. L. SMITH, AURORA, TL. OHNSTO > | 





MARKET GARDENERS | With the medical profession of the United § 

And all others who wantthe BEST Cabbage,Onion, Great Britain, JO) NSTON'S, LUD BENE _ 
Reet, Carrot, Parsnip, Cucumber, Tomato and other become very popular. Asa highly nutritious food for | 
Seeds, direct from the Farm, at the Lowest the invalid and well alike, it is unsurpassed, and is not | 
Prices, can now get them at wholesale rates. Cata- a mere stimulant as ordinary extwacts of beefare. Its | 
logue, with directions for cultivation, Free. Address excellent flavor is notable, and it is strictly a non- | 
JOSEPIL HARRIS Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. medicated preparation in every sense. The leading | 
Seeds for the Children, 25 per cent. discount. Ifyou medical institutions of the country are using it largely, | 
and its great value is allowed by eminent professors. | 
Wm, Harkness, F.C.S.L., Analytical Chemist to the 
British Government, says of it: “ Jt is one of the most 
perfect foods I have ever examined, and contains every 
ingredient necessary fr supplying the waste of and sus- | 
taining the human body.” Consult your physician, and 
write for circular. Forsale by Druggists arid Grocers. 
Ws. M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. Robert Shoe- 

maker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., General Agents. 


WARREN'S Frour 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


Ay Bg Rn py 
nown. ‘The best fc or , in or sickness. 
Writefor Free Pamphiet , Best diet in the world for 

» Mansfield, Ohio. | >" “'° 


zeyee Dyspeptics and invalids. 


_————— er ————— —— } 
Fs ) i A MO N D D Y e S ' Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 


% Are the Best. Send 
BURPEE Ss SEEDS for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. W.ATLEK BuRPEE & Co., Philadelphia. 
GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 
Meal, Oyster Shells, and Corninthé 
5 Hand Mill. (F. Wilson’s Patent.) 
00 per cent more made in keeping 
ultry; also Power Millsand Farm 
‘eed Mills, Circularsand testimo- 
nials sent on application. WIL- 
SON BROTHERS, Easton, Pa, 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 
Ww THRESHERS, 


SA 
Horse Powers, 
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(For allsections Oy ' 
_and Prices to The Auftman & 1 





Bes ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 
Are the tD es Ever Made. | Makes the most palatable bread. Its value as a food 
/ DRESS oa COAT SCARFS, HOODS, for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, RIGB- our [lustrated Pam hiet, which is sent 
Gone, Paarners or any fabric or fancy arti. ‘0 any address, and shows the structure 
cle and colored to any shade. and chemical properties of wheat. 
32 FAST AND DURABLE COLOrRs. | PRICE; $7.00 PER BARREL, 
| EACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR ONE TO FOUR LBS. OF GOODS, | FRANKLIN MILLS CO., CHicaco 
yp ttn pn tagee | =— and take no other. | SULK MANUFACTURERS. : 
ty, Simplicity and Economy. Bud be all Ween aa One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town.-@a 
ond merchants, GyPend us lOcenteand any color wanted, <= arene = 
sent: fore 2 qereetamp. % Of direc: | _+}— So -> SOQ sth 
ICHA IN ©O., Burlington, vt. bn oO te This porous pl i ~ is 
Cold Paint. Silver Paint. famous for its quick 











Bro Pal — mm | action in 
nze Paint ’ PLASTER relieving Lame Back, 
For gil Fancy Ea: ortists Black am Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
pert fay fa kKindsof ornamental work. Equalto | Crick in the Back, Side or Hip, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints 
atthe éregetn ne ee and only 10 cta. apackage | and Muscles, Sore Chest, Kidney Troubles and all pains 


or aches either local or deep-seated. It Soothes, Strength- 
ens and Stimulates the parts. The virtues of hops com- 
bined with gums—ciean and ready toapply. Superior to 
liniments, lotions and salves, Price 2% cents or 6 for 
$1.00. Sold by drug- 
gists and country A 8 

stores. Mailed on re- 


dr t-paid from 
WELLS & RICHARDSON ©0., Burlington, Vt. 


I. L. CRAGINS CO., LOUSY RLECTRIC 
slibecsee se SO. So. Fourt 
Street Philadelphia, offer to tive subscribers first- 
class sheet music, plano and vocal, gratis. Write for 

circular, Mention this paper. 


ceipt of price. Hop 























FOOD. 


| speak of the thirst of God. 


The words of Jesus ‘Give me to drink,” 
are an illustration of the thirst of God. 
We are accustomed to think and speak 
about the thirst of man, and deem it an 
all-important thing that his thirst should 
be satisfied. But we hardly ever think or 
We think it 
natural for man to say to God, “Give me 
to drink,” but we imagine that God can 
have nothirst. Such a desire would seem 
to us an imperfection; and we cannot 
associate the faintest idea of want or im- 
perfection with him. We think of his 
infinite self-isolation. We picture him 
in the vast loneliness of space satisfied 
with his own glory. The old pagan idea 
of the gods contained in Lucretius— 
“Who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 


| Where never creeps a cloud, nor moves a wind, 
| Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 


Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm—” 

This pagan idea we transfer to the living 
and true God. We imagine that he can- 
not have anything corresponding to the 
experiences of humanity ; that he is raised 


| infinitely above all that we can know or 


| feel. 


But what is the object of Revelation but 
to counteract this erroneous conception ; 
to show to us that God has no self-love, 
does not live for his own glory in the 
sense that mistaken men impute to him? 
We believe that God madeus in his own 
image, that our nature is but a reflection of 


| his nature; that there is that in the crea- 


ture which corresponds, though atan infi- 


| nite distance, to something in the Creator, 


Q 


It this be so indeed, then it cannot be 
wrong of us to say that God has wants as 
we have, which require to be satisfied, 
desires that need fulfillment. What 
ves the creation of the world indi- 
cate, but the fulfillment of God's desire 
for self-manifestation, for giving away 
that he may get back again? He created 
the multituue of waters upon which 
he sitteth, to satisfy a want in him cor- 
responding to the sensation of thirst in 
man. This is the final end of water, not 
merely to quench the thirst of plant and 
animal, and make the earth fertile and 


| beautiful; these are secondary and medi- 


ate ‘ends, but to minister to God’s own 


| enjoyment, fur we are expressly told that 


for his pleasure water and all other abjects 


of nature are and were created. Lon 


| ages before there was any rational self- 


BARLOW’S ~) Tae Fatty Was Buu | | Plaster Company, Pro- SUCCESS 
D. § WILTREROER: Prop, | | Pieters Boston, Mase 
INDIGO BLUE! 2N.Sccont ke Pia || —- oS + oS +> 
rer —— ——— —__————_————_—— ee 
MILES’ BAKING POWOER “aig ores AND NOB 
T, B, Hagstuz A Co,, Ds eh Scie, Pie | aoe | 
of DIAMON DA and rah a ep ieaaed 





conscious being who could understand and 
enjoy this most wonderful, this most 


| familiar element, to whose wants it might 
| minister, God called it into existence. He 


thirsted for water, and water appeared in 
the desert world ; deep called unto deep, 
and the sea without responded. to the sea 
in the Infinite Being, And for unknown 
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zons he ada a divine joy from the | 
boundless ocean and the rine river, | 
from the foaming cascade and the spark- 
ling fountain. He needed all these forms 
of water to satisfy the mighty thirst of his 
nature; and he was satisfied, for he said 
of them all that they were very good, | 
The beauty and the glory of the multitude 
of waters form a fountain of joy, which | 
only he who created them can drink in its 
fullness. 

It can be said of all the waters of the | 
earth, in the highest sense, that they 
are rivers of God which are full of w ater, 
which he keeps ever full and flowing, 
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by sending his 
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PROVIDENCE LTHOERIPA 


It W ouldn’t Pay to 


Invite You 


| To the great “Clarin’ up Time” 
unless we had ample entertain- 
ment for you in the way of sharp 
Bargains in Clothing. It would 
react against us the next time 





PROVIDENCE. Rt. 





that they may be sources of perpetual 





refreshment to himself, And it is a sub- 
lime thought that he quenéhes his thirst 
day after day, not only from the streams 
which man frequents, but also from the 
central sea, over whose vast solitude no 
ship has ever agri: and from the little 
spring that wells up on the lonely moun- 
tain side where human foot has never 








trodden. All their beauty and their 
lory minister to the thirst of G 
g J , , God. | Authorized Capital 








Takes charge of the 


| oegent s c premee ste 
Wills Shoat in vaults without charge. 


r Trusts and other approved securities for sale. 
yAMes ES LONG aeresiden 


| James Long, W. J. Nead, 

| Alfred S. Gillett, | 7% S. Martin, 

| Allison White, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 

| Charles . Turner, M.D., if, H. Houston, 

| William 8. Price, | John G. Reading i 
John T. Monroe, Theodor C. Engel, } 

Jos. I. Keete, Jacob Naylor, | 
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Robert Patterson, 
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J. Simpeon Africa. Hunt-| 


Hester Clymer, Reading 
Henry 8. Eckert, Reml: Chas. a Cooper, Alien- 


| THE UNION TRUST CO., 611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STR 
kescaia visovooalell ,000,000. Paid U 
Charter perpetual. 
Acts a8 Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Rece iver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Committee, | 
gene or in connection : ith an individual appointee. 
erty of absentees and non-residents, collects and remits income promptly, and 
| discharges faithfully the ¢ ute #8 of every trust and agency known to the law. 
Burglar proot Base sand Boxe s (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $60 per annum, in their new and 


CH vicscitrenictcicentniccnirsarnthicie $500, 000. 


AND BURGLAR- PROOF VAULTS, protected by improved Time Locks. 


— and Stocks, Plate, and ail valuable securities, kept, under guarantee, at moderate charges. 
Money reer ed on de 


Pome Yi interest. 
STER. MER, Vice-Presideut. 
D. R. PAT ERSON. Trust Officer. 


Edmund 8. Doty, Miffiin- 
Reily, oun 

risburg; | R. Monaghan, West 
baie: 

ingdo W. W. H. Davis, Doyles- 
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to make many thousand 

homes happy during the 

leng Winter evenings. Send for an Illustrated Cate 

logue containing a variety of Elegant designs. It wil 

be mailed free. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO. 
BEarrLesoxo, Vr. 
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Minneso 
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PET ANNUM Eszts 
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n . X. Ex n- 
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best of Teferences, 


COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn, 


PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS. 


The undersigned will negotiate loans for you, se- 
cured by mortgage on first-class real estatein Min- 
neapolis or Hennepin County, Minnesota, worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and guaranteed to 
net you8 percent. Satisfaction guaranted. Fourteen 
yearsin business in this city. First-class references. 
nd forcircular. S. H. BAKER, Lean Agent, 
101 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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PATTERSO Contains 4 Sets Reeds, 12) cent. Principal and in- 

Stops. Sub Bass ard Oct. | terest guaran yuaranty based on capital or 

Coupler. Ship on 15 days’ 75,000. Refer to any commercial agency. Send for 

$65 trial. ‘a Handsome Tiuminesed Card | circulars. Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 

with full particulars free. ress | oma 

oncan _ PATERSON, _, SAVE ONE-HALF ftiecgea actor 

2 - /} Member o e Unite tates Mutua ce t 

DRAWER 1'2, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | Association, 320 and 322 Broapway, New York. 

J. J. HEPPE, 828 Arch Street, INSURE inTHE TRAVELERS of Hart 
ford, Connecticut. 
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ALL BEST M§KES. CASH OR ON TIME. GIV EN‘ AWAY 
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* Manufacturers, 

Croix, Switzerland. Selesrooms eee eee ree Prema 

at 1018 Chestnut St., Phila. _ Opp. Opera House. List. Wo have premiums for or- 

Tas: MASON and HAMLIN an an and Piano Gore frou $o80 Sh) including Gold 

Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches 

largest assortment of the bes? and cheapest organs. — We send ead ee tat 

FRE 4 E E. MAMMOTH WONDER CATALOGUE to hear of any dissatisfaction from 

= i _Harbach 1 Organina C Co., »., Phila., Pa Pa. those receivingthem. Ifany lady 
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reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Go ia Bs: and Tea Set, they 
will, find it to their advantage to 
cond eee for further infor- 
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jae em hen ofr Mt. Ctreular. eng a Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabe tical index 
ET A ODEL PRESs to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
s readily found by looking for any material word in the 
R wa ae™ Price, complete with Type, &c., verse. 
SS 2 f $5 to $10 and up. Prints Cards, Cir- A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 90 

o or {4 culars, Labels, Tracts, everything ages, printed on fine paper and substs intially bound. 
; for Business, Schools, Churches, &c. oval 8vo, cloth. This is the geneine and catire 
: Itis very durable and rapid, and so edition of C ruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 
simple that Sey boy can work it and more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 

earn hundreds 


of dollars a year. best 


’ ld be ssessed by eve 
12.000 sold. Send 2 cent stamp for One of these should be po ec every 


i Ly Catalogue, . with Bn English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 
oral card and other work doneon | Sent te any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
odel Press. J. W, Daughaday & Co. 
IMPROVED. | Mire. 794 Cheatunt Bt a receipt of $1.75. 
PRESSES, TY Boa Plecunae.) Sand Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
8, DU 802 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 





N, 2106 Orkney St, Philad’a, ee &| 





A BOO) IN TighV ASEIRET- TERMS 
g FREE, James H, Ear_e,Boston. 

GENTS WANTED tor the Robbins Washer. _Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M’fgCo., 20 Vesey 8t., N. Y. 
AGEASTS WANTED. Prymovurn Lae pe 
T. E. CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, 








Beek Agents ata Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis, 





Ts: great J. F. & B. Commentary is sold by 4.5 8. 
Schatten & Gon Hartford,Conn. Agents wanted. 


WANTED | Men and Women Agents. James E. 
Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 


“GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 














WANTED Sor 1@ successful Book Agents to operate 
as General Agents & train others. 8 
AGENTS W ANTED for our new Religious book 
the greatest success of the 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, | Ohio. 
CAT# seat J including Mother, Home, and 
ven, *2.75. Pleases everybody. 
AGENTS “; are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 
oore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
One agent made $137.50 in 6 da: a. For full particulars, 
address J.S. Oulitina Oo, Pub ishers, 31 Rose St., N. Y. 


to&2,500 ayear. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila. 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
*ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS For AGENTS 

sold. sistent &. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 
for this book ic anywhere 1016 pages; 500 illustrations. 





Fine Business Opportunity For rel'abic. ener- 
duce “The Arnold Automatic Steam Cooker.” Thisisa 


rare chance. Send for particulars at once. WILMOT 
CASTLE & CO., Rochester, New Yor 


PHOTO. COPYING. 


ERS, 
send for Price Like NAY RF c. WILLIAMS, 914 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOk ne “Lite and Labors/ 
of C. H. Spurgeon,” preasier 7S 


the century. Geo. C. Zz 
ist. Endocsed | y all Scanmiaanene. oe best 
selling Family book ever published. Agents 
are meeting with wonderful success. ° 
competition. Any man or woman wanting 
a good business, address, for extra 
_terms and special territory. 


WE WANT 100 mre n BOOE. AGENTS | 


tor the grandest and fastest se: 


OUR FAMOUS S WOMEN 


For Palo Interest, Romantic Story, § 




















Tender Pathos, it is without a Pais Just eS Lane ¥ bys by 8 of | i 
ding 


our greatest living Aators | “4 Elizabet. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. H. B, stowe, Rose BT hy "n 
Clemmer, RE. Harland, and 18 vehere. "They 
Deedso our 
famous women. It is: canertiy Illustrated. Ministers say “God 
speed tt.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 2@ a day. hosp +t, ead st chance to make 
money ever offered. for Cireu ‘erma, &c., te 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & 00. co., On Hartio artiord, Conn- 


Favorite Illustrated Dictionary, 
Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Tilustrated with 670 Engravings. A full list of 
Abbreviations with explanations. his valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 
shrases al rg sew A arranged, with English trans- 
ations, and the French gives ay ees a phoneti- 
cally. 320 pases, ew y mo n cloth. ents 
post-paid, f tstamps 

ENTERPRISE “PURCHASING AGENCY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Larcom Mary 
give, for the first time, the true Story of the "Lives an 








WRITIN G) ‘BY MAIL.—Full set of samples FREE. 
| Half the usual prices. 

WARD & GAY, Stationers, 

, Boston. 


_PAPER _ 


184 Dev onshire St., 





FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camdc Camden, N N. J. 26 John St., New York 
FEN ATINISNDELIOLE, IN. 

lished 50 Years, Superior 
and very ER eds for decorative work on linen, Ree’d 
Centennial Medal & Diploma, Sold everywhere 





Sormmon pen needed, Fstaby | 


we should ask your attention. 

Therefore the Bargain lines are 
‘kept very full, and you will find 
us ready to redeem all the prom- 
ises of the last two weeks upon 
demand. 


WaANAMAKER & Brown, 
Oak HALL, 
8. E. Cor. Sixth a and Market Streets. 


fees: WILSON’ 
LIGHTNING SEWER 


heusand stitches a minute. 
Pr ad. first-c'ass Squine ewer rag othe 
Send for sent on tri Cotaie' we and 
| i. Agents Wanted. i wate pew 


ING MACHT! INE Co., pS or New 


BRAINERD, & ARMSTRONG'S 


id Direct to Fam 

1. hay ann a cont ® Cents per ot 

2.— Waste ambroidery Silk, = 

3.— Waate Sewir oa . ” 

| 4. i Spoc Casket and *3itk, 40 Cente per box, 
peeps A ages on receipt of Price. If you Mey? fd en as ore 

send 3-cent Stamp sor MaTitow 

"THE BRAINERD & ARM ONG CO. 

238 Market St.. Phila., or, 469 Broadw ay, New Y¥ York. 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY 


NSTRUCTIONS for working the stitches. Direc 
tions for Dry and Wet ae wn One saniple per- 
forated Pattern, and Catalogue of over 800 Patterns. 
All for 10 2-c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
~ “NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion- 
abledress material. Elegant, serv iceable, le, inex pensive. 


CHURCHSPARLOR 
MF'D BY 














BAXTER.C.SWAN 
2443..274 a8r 
PHILA. 











CHURCH FURNITURE. 


S. S. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. ¥. 


Sunda y-Schoo! 
BANNERS ‘ait. 


Send to J. & R. L AMB, Sg Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, b; 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Babess ine ditto Perm eta PULL 
ARKANTED. Catalogue seat Pree. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti. O. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known te the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo), Fire Alarm 
and other belle; also Chimes and Peala. 


MENEELY & C0.. WEST TROY. Wi. Y. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bella 
and Chimes fer Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &é.. eo. rusees and cata- 
logues sent free. Ad 

H. McSHANE & Uo., “Baltimore, Ma. 




































And Stereopticons, all prices. s iNustrating every subject 
for public exhibition, ete. A YROFITABL® BUSINESS POR A MAN WITH 


@MasLL caprraL. Also, magic lanterns for home amusement. 119- 








illustrated commhogee vees FREK. mag ALLIES, »anufactar- 
Optician, No. 49 Ni York. 
MAGIC [ANS sec 
A — ad see 
Hayward's ——} i? % wine,n 





P. Haveard, A Rane roe, Sb \ 


BEST. ROOFING 
IN THE WORLD 
BARTLETT’S IMPROVED 
Poubles Trek ROOFING F F ELT 


Materialsfor complete roof 


Wrples Thick. ROOFING Fi FELT 
Materials for complete roof,2%{c.per sq, 


These feltaare (horough!y reliable,smooth, 
clean and dry, easily applied by any one. 


VULCAN ROOF COATING 


Feltvor ai old Peli ien roots cy 
eens 

weed Fe 

Teas pees, 
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LT covers 16 gq, fee 
ontncatved 6 Rhonihin Felt, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


{January 26, 1884. 
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That those who are asked to subscribe for 
The Sunday School Times may have some 
idea of what they will gain by so doing, a 
partial announcement of the attractions for 
the year 1884 is here made. 


The department of lesson helps will not be 
permitted to drop below the highest standard 
ever attained. The Critical Notes will be 
furnished, week by week, during the year, 
for the Old Testament Lessons, by Professor 
William Henry Green, of Princeton, Chair- 
man of the Old Testament Company of Ameri- 
can Revisers, and for the New Testament 
Lessons, by Ex-President Theodore D. Wool- 

j sey, of Yale College, Chairman of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, M. C. Hazard, 
Faith Latimer, and other familiar writers, 
will continue their helpful contributions. 

In addition to these regular contributors, 
various eminent writers will supply sidelight 
helps on special topics kindred to the lessons, 





similar to the series which has been so warmly 
commended in the year now closing. Among ' 
the articles arranged for, the following may 


be named as already secured for the first six 


months of 1884: 

By DR. T. J. CONANT, member of the Old Testa- 
ment Company of American Revisers:—The Text of 
the New Testament and its Editors. 

By PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, President of the 


American Revision Committee:—The First Chris- ' 


tian Council. 

By EX-PRESIDENT T. D. WOOLSEY, of Yale Col- 
lege, Chairman of the New Testament Company of 
American Revisers:—The Brother of our Lord, and 
the Epistle of James. 

By PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary :—The Relations 
of the Acts to the Epistles. 

By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, England :—The 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 

By BISHOP H. W. WARREN, of the Methedist 
Episcopal Church :—The Power of the Tongue. 

By DR. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON:—Jewish 
Social Worship in the Dispersion. 


By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, of New York :—Faith | 


and Works: the Theology of Paul and James. 

By PROFESSOR ROBERT FLINT, of Edinburgh 
University, Scotland ;—Living in the Light of God. 

By PROFESSOR MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary :—The Contention 
between Paul and Barnabas. 

By PHILIP SMITH, author of the “Student's Old 
and New Testament Histories,” London, England: 
—Macedonia in the History of the World and of 
Christianity. 

By DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, Editor of the 
Independent, New York :—Traces of Extinct Civili- 
zation in the Regions Traversed by Paul. 

By PROFESSOR H. DRISLER, of Columbia College: 
—Light from the Classics on Paul's Journeys. 


By PROFESSOR RICHARD C. JEBB, of Glasgow | 


University, Scotland :—Paul as an Orator. 


By DR. JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theological | 


Seminary :—A Lesson from the Bereans. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. SCHODDE, of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio:—An Old Testament 
Evangelist. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


pn PROFESSOR W. W. GOODWIN, of Harvard Uni- 
| versity :—The Athens of Paul's Day. 
By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale Col- 

, lege :—Culture as a Substitute for Religion. 
| By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston :—Under which King ? 

By PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, of Andover 
Theological Seminary :—Earnest Views of Life. 

By PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, of Yale College -— 
The Limits of Man's Philosophy. 

By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER, of Brooklyn :— 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 

By BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, of the 


| Protestant Episcopal Church :—The Resurrection. 


By CANON W. H. FREMANTLE, author of the Gos- 
pel of the Secular Life, Cambridge, England :—The 
Bounds of Christian Freedom. 

By DR. ARTHUR MITCHELL, of Cleveland :—A 
Scene in a Roman Prison. 

By JUSTICE WILLIAM STRONG, United States 
Supreme Court, Washington, D. C.:—Obedience to 
Authority. 


In the line of practical Sunday-school arti- 
cles by experienced workers, the following, 
already promised, are but few of the many 
which will appear during the year: 

By DR. JOHN H. VINCENT:—How a Teacher can 
get Help from the Assembly. 

By DR. J. A. WORDEN:—How to Arrange for a 
Local Normal Class. 

By DR. J. W. DULLES :—The Superintendent Pre- 
paring for his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER :—The Superintendent 
Leading his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By W. R. BURNHAM :—The Superintendent in the 
Opening Exercises of his School. 

By JOHN E. SEARLES, JR. :—The Superintendent 
in the Closing Exercises of his School. 


By JOHN B. SMITH :—The Superintendents Ques- 
tions from the Desk. 








School and Out. 





By M. C. HAZARD :—Linking the Lessons in Class 
Teaching. 

By B.F. JACOBS :—Using the Bible in Class Teach- 
ing. 

By REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER :—How to Question 
in the Class, Illustrated by a Specimen Lesson. 

By R. T. BONSALL :—Hints on Reviews. 

By FRANK BEARD:—Sensible Uses of the Black- 
board, 

3y PROFESSOR W. F. SHERWIN :—Hints as to Sun- 
day-school Singing. 

By W. M. PATTON :—How to Secure the Church 
Attendance of Scholars. 

y REV. SYLVANUS STALL :—Sunday-school Mis- 

sionary Societies. 

By JOHN WANAMAKER : :—Auxiliaries of the Sun- 
day-school. 

By REV. F. N. PELOUBET :—Hints from Represen- 
tative American Sunday-schools. 

If a club of subscribers for your school is 
not already being arranged for, will you not 
take the matter in hand? 


At its lowest club rate, $1.00 a year, The 
Sunday School Times costs subscribers less 
than two cents a week, thus giving over eight 
pages fora cent. Its size and frequency of 
issue enable it to give so large a variety of 
help to the study of the lessons, that each 
teacher can choose for himself what is best 
fitted to his particular class. 


The Sunday School Times is valued highly 
in many homes as an excellent paper for the 
family. Besides the material bearing upon 
Bible study and all departments of Sunday- 
school work, its variety of general reading 


| matter, both editorial and contributed, will be 


found helpful and interesting in any home. 
See Subscription Terms on another page, 


By REV. T. C. BOYKIN:—The Teacher's Work in | and don’t overlook the provision made for 


| the small schools. 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


EDITED BY 


ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


a WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 











CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 
anda BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the first two is universally admitted; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of excel- 
lence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable ; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, therefore, for 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible readers 
of our country, and especia!ly have many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the need 
of such a work. Such, most emphatically, bothin compass and merit is the work which the publishers now 
offer to the American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITHS DICTIONARY 


-—OF THE— 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHY, CEOCRAPHY AND 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well-known as 
amorig the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide and 
general use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which 
can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, and of every 
custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the 
Bible or Apochrypa. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many other explorers in 
Bible lands here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of 
previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of the Books of the 
Bible, every article being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit of me denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belief. 

















To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from $5, and 
is mow sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada for 


az AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS,-Ga 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains 
over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. 


| THE P PENN PUBLISHING CO. 802 Chestnut St. ‘Phils, 











THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION | Peloubet’s 
Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
ens of papers and catalogues sent free on ' 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Select Notes, Cloth, $1.25. 
Sunday School Quarterly. 
Intermediate S. S. Quart. 
Children’s 8.8. Quarterly. 
Teachers’ Ed. of each Quar. 
Pub. by W. NV. A. Wilde & Co., 25 Bromfield St., Boston. ex 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
710 Fae Street, EuGodeipbie, Pa. 


ae. ayear.! RIBBONS BY THE POUND. | 


20c.a yéar.' Being manufacturer’s remnants, of every width and 

i6c. ayear. style, inlengths from 1-8to1 yd, suitable for patchwork, | and have them at hand for reference, 
10c. each, in pack of 1-4 and 1-2 pound, at $2a pound. Postage use a binder. 

tra money refunded i not satis i 





SLED IN QUALITY. 


be RNB'A and are 0 
Seta oO) ite UNE OR st P flada. Pa. 


Sunday School. Times, 


manufacture. 





N22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. | 





R ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES hon hag 
American gn Bageiet, Pablication Soc 
Philadelphia. ew York, nee cee ie 


GENTS WANTED to canvass “The Little Giant 
dety, 4 ight Increaser,”? an article of real merit. 
uu Send for circular. ALTA Mr’G Co., Boston, Mass, i 





complete. Address, 





| Pig OLD BOOK STQEE, Ninth and _ ORDER i ys a 





uarterly and The Little 
Howard Gannett & Co. 


SAMPLES fe se sa 725 Chestnut Street, Phil 


Subscribers “shine to keep their copies of 
' The Sunday School Times in good condition 


should 


We can send by mail, postage 
P, & J. GILCHRIST, 5and7 Winter St., Boston, Mass. pid a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
un cand ofl seeck ues wid andsome one, half leather, for $1.50. "These 

SURPLUS CI CAN DIES over our counter cach day | binders have been made express] for The 
the best 


The papers can be placed in 
the bindér week by week, thus keeping the file 


JOHN D. WATTLES, nite ines 8 
phia. 








“The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisemenis that are trustworthy. 
publisher wil) refund to subscribers any money that they 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be .uadvertently inserteu, 
lose thereby. 
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